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God made a single acorn and wrapt up 
within it all the oak forests which cover 
the earth. This is God’s uniform meth- 
od. He creates a seed which infolds all 
the future trees of the tribe, down to the 
end of time. But open a seed, and noth- 
ing may be visible to the naked eye but 


through intelligent men, whose duty it 
is not to devise plans of their own, but 
to discover God's plans, and to follow 
them. 

The analogy of nature teaches us then, 
that if we follow God's plans, we shall 
endeavor to make mission churches self- 
supporting, and self-propagating. The 
number of individuals baptized is no cri- 
terion whatever of the success of a mis- 
sion, in the fullest sense of the word. 
One small church, raised up among the 


one uniform mass of white flesh, or albu- heathen, able to conduct understanding- 
men, as it is technically denominated. ly all its own affairs, to support its own 


Look at it again through a magnifier, and | 


the root and leaves of the future tree may 
be distinctly seen in miniature, rolled up 
in the seed-coat; and it is only from the 
deficiency in our vision that the whole 
produce of the seed is hidden from our 


eyes. It is all visible to the eye of God. 


God works on the same general principles | 


in the kingdom of grace, as he does in 
the kingdom of nature. When we are 
acquainted with the laws of nature, what 
principles should govern us under cer- 
tain circumstances, is only a question in 
the “rule of three.” When He works 
in the kingdom of nature, He operates 
through inorganic matter, which obeys 
his laws in silence. When Ie works in 
the kingdom of grace, He operates 
24 


ministry, and to feel its responsibility to 
give the gospel to others to the extent of 
its ability, marks greater progress than a 
hundred feeble churches which have to 
be taught everything by the missionaries. 
The one is a man; the other, a depend- 
ent family of helpless children. Before 
I left Tavoy, the official reports show that 
there were twenty-three Karen churches 
in the Tavoy Mission, embracing one 
thousand and forty-six members in good 
standing, exclusive of some hundreds 
who had died in the faith during that in- 
terval. By the last census, the whole 
Karen population covered by the Tavoy 
mission, is ten thousand and seventy-five 
souls; so that more than one tenth of the 
population are members of evangelical 
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churches. According to the best statis- 
tical tables I have been able to consult, 
London, in the centre of Christendom, 
with a population of two millions and a 
half, has only sixty thousand Christian 
communicants, about the fortieth part of 
the population ; so, in proportion to their 
numbers, we have four times as many 
communicants among the Karens of Ta- 
voy, as there are in London, where 
Christianity was established, some say, 
in the days of the apostles. 

At is within a quarter of a century that 
one tenth of the Karen population of 
Tavoy has turned to God,—on whom, on 
an average, the labors of not more than 
two missionaries and a half have been 
bestowed. In the early years of the mis- 
sion, until I was joined by Mr. Wade, in 
1835, there was only one; and the num- 
ber has again been reduced to one with- 
in the last two or three years. This force 
in itself would not have been found ade- 
quate to perform the work, but from the 
beginning, the natives have been pressed 
into it; and it is through their aid, ac- 
companied with the blessing of God, that 
the present results have been reached. 
Connected with these twenty-three Ka- 
ren churches, are twenty-three valuable 
native preachers, all raised up and edu- 
cated in the Tavoy mission. 

Connected with these different Chris- 
tian communities are village day-schools, 
which numbered last year, in the aggre- 
gate, three hundred pupils. The pupils 
of these schools are confined exclusively, 
with rare exceptions, to the Christians; 
for no heathen will send his children to 
our schools, because, he says, they are 
sure to be converted and become Chris- 
tians. The Christian population cannot 
much exceed two thousand, which gives 
fifteen per cent. for the schools; and in 
the last report I have seen of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, Suffolk 
county embracing Boston, the Athens of 
America, with a population of one hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand, has an av- 
erage of eighteen thousand in the schools, 
or-only about twelve per cent., so that 
the Christian Keren population actually 
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patronize their common schools better 
than the most literary section of this 
most enlightened land. Indeed, if oppor- 
tunities are offered them, the Karens will 
make a truly literary people. I have 
had pupils in my theological class, direct 
from those village schools, who took hold 
of the exegesis of the Bible in as master- 
ly a manner as most of the students from 
our learned Universities ; and who grap- 
pled with geometry and trigonometry, 
with their applications to astronomy and 
land surveying, as if they had been nurs- 
ed in the lap of science. Mr. Thomas, 
writing of a class that had gone over sev- 
eral portions of the Bible with him, the 
epistle to the Romans among others, says: 
“ It has been pleasing to witness the in- 
terest manifested by the older part of the 
school in this study. They have written 
essays on various subjects connected with 
their lessons in the scriptures, which 
would not do discredit to young men of 
their age in America. I have enjoyed 
these exercises exceedingly. It has been 
truly surprising to witness the interest 
manifested by all the school in arithme- 
tic. They have frequently become list- 
less and sleepy in almost everything else ; 
but in this their interest rarely flags. 
This school can really do, and apparent- 
ly understand, some as diflicult problems, 
as can be found in our common Arithme- 
tics.” 

Besides supporting schools, these 
churches build their own meeting hous- 
es. Their twenty-three chapels have all 
been built at their own expense. From 
Kabin, a village near Mergui, where in 
the providence of God Quala and myself 
were first to preach Christ and found a 
little church, a missionary writes: “ This 
house is superior to the former, and what 
adds to its glory is the fact that it was 
planned by Karen minds, and built by 
their own hands; or, if either materials 
or labor cost money, the money was paid 
by the Karens themselves. All was done 
without a word of exhortation from the 
missionary. The association is to meet 
in a spacious temporary building, which 
was also built by the members of the Ka- 
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ren church.” At Mata, one hundred and 
fifty miles from Kabin, the same writer 
says: ‘The Christians here have just 
built themselves a spacious board chapel. 
It is on the whole the best chapel we 
have seen in the Karen jungles. It was 
built at the expense of the church, am, 
considering the seareity of paddy during 
the year, it was a great undertaking ; for 
they have spent two hundred rupees for 
sawed timber. They have also furnished 
their pastor with food, and contributed 
forty-one rupees to the Tavoy Missionary 
Society. Here then we see what we de- 
sire to witness so much in every place — 
a church building its own place of wor- 
ship, supporting its own ordained minis- 
ter, and conducting its own church busj- 
ness.” When one laborer in America 
obtains a dollar and a quarter for a day’s 
work, he obtains the regular wages of ten 
laborers in Tavoy, or as much as one 
man obtains for ten days’ labor. These 
Karen subscriptions, then, should be 
multiplied by ten to compare them with 
subscriptions from the churches in Amer- 
ica. It required as much labor to pro- 
cure two hundred rupees for the chapel 
in Mata, as it would two thousand in 
America; and it required as much effort 
to obtain forty-one for the mission in Ta- 
voy, as it does four hundred and ten in 
New England. 

The most interesting trait in the Chris- 
tian character of the Tavoy churches is 
the missionary spirit they possess. They 
are ready to cut deep into “ the point of 
sacrifice,” that the Word of God may be 
carried to others. The first missionary 
society east of the Ganges was formed 
among them in 1832; and to this society 
the Karen Christians, as well as Burmese 
and European, have ever since been in 
the habit of contributing. The subscrip- 
tion the first year amounted in the ag- 

gate to four hundred and eighty-four 
rupees ; — of the last, to five hundred and 
sixty-eight; averaging annually more 
than five hundred rupees. One Karen 
farmer's family was in the habit of giving 
thirteen rupees a year, which would be 
aleemed a very generous subscription for 
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persons in their circumstances anywhere ; 
and when the difference in the value. of 
money among the Karens is taken into 
account, a remarkably large one, being 
equivalent to more than fifty dollars in 
America. I taught the natives that ev- 
ery one ought to give something, howev- 
er small—men, women, and children, 
individually ; so that in a little church of 
forty or fifty members, the subscription 
list for the Missionary Society would of- 
ten, when presented to me, have on it 
more than one hundred names. When 
I visited in the mission boat some of the 
villages that were accessible by water, 
they would often load it down, on my re- 
turn, with rice and paddy, fowls and fish, 
sweet potatoes and yams, gourds and 
pumpkins. These were sold in Tavoy, 
and the proceeds paid into the funds of 

the Society. 

An incident is related by Mr. Thomas 
in a recent journal, which illustrates the 
missionary spirit that exists in the church- 
es. The wife of one of the Christians 
had died —a former pupil of Mrs. Ma- 
son's, whom I well knew—and Mr. 
Thomas writes: “The husband of the 
departed gave me two rupees, which his 
wife had at the time of her death. ‘I 
wish,’ she said, ‘to give it for the spread 
of the gospel.’” This was all the prop- 
erty she had to leave. Where shall we 
look for a more lovely specimen of the 
missionary spirit in enlightened Chris- 
tendom ? 

But they have done more than give 
money. They have given their men to go 
on missions. Not their youth to study and 
qualify themselves for becoming mission- 
aries, but their tried ministers — not the 
mediocrity, but the most talented, best 
educated, most eflicient, and most high- 
ly esteemed. When the churches in 
America send the most useful, most learn- 
ed, and most valued minister in New 
England, or New York, to Burmah, then 
they will have made a sacrifice equal to 
that which the churches of Tavoy and 
Mergui made, when they gave up Quala 
for ‘Toungoo. 

This history of the Tavoy mission is 
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the history of Sau Quala; for, from his 
baptism in 1830 to his departure in 1853, 
from its foundation to its completion, he 
was ever in it a moving spirit, evolving it 
into being. No single individual, mis- 
sionary or native, contributed so much to 
build it up to its present state, as he has. 

Although there are numerous nations 
in Burmah, they are not a mixed people. 
Each tribe has usually its appropriate lo- 
cality. A negro race is confined to the 
Andaman isles; a Sumatran, to the Nic- 
obars; a Malay, the Salongs, to the 
Mergui Archipelago. On the continent, 
the Burmese occupy the towns and vil- 
lages on tide waters, and on the principal 
thoroughfares, except often in Pegu and 
Maulmain, where the Talings originally 
possessed that position, and in many in- 
stances still retain it. Behind these are 
the Pwo Karens; while on the mountains 
and in the vallies beyond them, as far 
removed from other tribes as practicable, 
are the Sgaus. This is the usual distri- 
bution till entering the kingdom of 
Toungoo, where, on the east, the Pwos 
and Sgaus are replaced by an entire new 
series of Karen tribes. A tribe of peo- 
ple that denominate themselves Pa-an, 
but who are called Toungthoos or south- 
erners by the Burmese, often occupy, in 
Maulmain and Martaban, the position of 
the Pwos. ‘They claim to have been the 
original inhabitants of the old city of 
Thatung, but it is difficult to admit their 
claim. They dress in pants and jackets, 
like the Shans and Chinese ; always in 
blue, as do the Chinese in Burmah; but 
their language assimilates them to the 
Karens. Of a select vocabulary adapt- 
ed to bring out the affinities of their 
tongue, which I took down from their 
own lips, about half the roots were of 
common origin with Pwo Karen; but 
they have a v in their language, a sound 
not found in either Karen, Burman, Ta- 
ling, or Siamese, though common in Chi- 
nese. They are strong Buddhists, and 
declare that Bugdagantha, who was the 
first to bring the Buddhist bible from 
Ceylon, was a Toungthoo. Ile is also 


claimed by the Talings, but the Singa- 
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lese say he was a brahmin from Central 
Hindustan. They are a nation of ped- 
lars, and may be met with their wares all 
ever Burmah; but I saw none of their 
villages in Toungoo. Dr. Judson bap- 
tized ten ‘Toungthoos, but there are none 
in our churches at present. 

A few miles below the city we passed 
a village of Khyens; but this people, 
though now scattered in diflerent parts 
of Burmah, came originally from the 
mountains of Arracan, where the princi- 
pal part of the tribe still dwell. Their 
language, though there are a few Karen 
roots in it, assimilates them, through the 
Arracanese dialect, tothe Burmese, from 
whom they differ little in appearance, 
egcept the women, whose faces they tat~ 
too so as to give them a most hideous ap- 
pearance, and prevent the Burmese from 
taking them to their harems. We met 
with one girl, however, of fifteen or six- 
teen years of age, whose face had not 
been disfigured, and who said she had 
not decided yet to have it tattooed. Un- 
der British rule, the practice will proba- 
bly go out of fashion. They are not 
Buddhists, yet the Arracanese missiona- 
ries who have seen most of them, have 
not found them very ready to receive the 
gospel. In 1834, I baptized a Khyen 
woman in Tavoy, and in 1852, one of the 
Arracan missionaries baptizeda Khyen 
woman among the Kemmees. She 
is the first of the Khyen tribe,” he wrote, 
“ever baptized ;” and the announcement 
was introduced with—* First fruit among 
the Khyens.” In 1855, one of the Prome 
missionaries baptized another of the 
tribe under the name of Chun.* Te 
wrote: “Several have been baptized 
within a few wecks, and among them one 
Chun, the first Christian of his race,”— 
the third time this announcement has 
been made by different missionaries, of 
different individuals in the same mission. 


* The difference of writing this name illus- 
trates the difference of ear in different indi- 
viduals, when the same sound is heard. To 
Svinines it appeared to be “ Kayn;” to Jud- 
son, heen to Malcom, “Kyen"” or “Chin ;” 
to the Arracan missionaries, “ Khyen;”’ and 
now we have “ Chun.” 
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The last writer adds, “ They are evident- 
ly a branch of the great Karen family.” 
They are Karens in the same sense that 
the Singphos, Nagas and other northern 
tribes of Burmah and Assam are Karens. 
They are uncultivated tribes, without 
written languages or established religious 
faith. 


The mountains on the western bound- 
ary of Toungoo, which divide that prov- 
ince from Prome, are peopled by Sgaus, 
who are extensively engaged in the cul- 
ture of the silk-worm. It is a common 
error to suppose that the silk-worm will 
eat no leaves but the leaves of the mul- 
berry. There are no mulberry trees in 
Burmah, except a few that have been 
recently introduced. The worms are of 
different species, and in some places they 
are fed on the leaves of the castor oil 
plant,— a plant much cultivated through- 
out all the warmer parts of Asia. Oth- 
er species feed on the jujube tree, the 
myrobalan, the pipal, and the mango. 
Many of these Syaus visited us soon af- 
ter our arrival in Toungoo. The assist- 
ants spent two or three weeks in their 
jungles, preaching in eight different vil- 
lages to crowded congregations. We 
had numerous applications for preachers 
and school-teachers, but were unable to 
allot them more than one,—a_ valuable 
young man, a nephew of Sau Quala. 

On the plains, in the northern part of 
the province, is a tribe of what are de- 
nominated “ wild Burmans,” called Za- 
being, where they inhabit several large 
towns and villages. They are very poor 
and very dirty. The Burmans say, they 
eat, drink, and cook in the same vessel. 
They cultivate the silk worm, make silk, 
and weave a peculiar texture for dresses, 
which are characterized in other parts of 
Burmah as “ Toungoo silks.” 

The Shans are not located in the prov- 
ince, but they are a nation of merchants, 
and great numbers are coming and going 
throughout the dry season. Large par- 
ties, amounting in the aggregate to more 
than three hundred, visited the city while 
we were there. They are a very intelli- 
gent people, as numerous probably as 
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the Burmese, and have a written lan- 
guage. They call themselves T’ai, and 
denominate their language by the same 
term, which is true also of the Siamese, 
Laos, Khamti, and Ahom, being all allied 
branches of a single family. 

The southeast part of the province is 
peopled by a tribe of Karens, who call 
themselves Mauniepgha. They are near- 
ly related to the Sgaus, but regard them- 
selves as a distinct tribe. The dialect 
they speak has a few Pwo idioms in it; 
but as all the roots end in vowels, it is 
recognized at once as a Sgau dialect. 
Parties visited us from many different 
villages among them, and all seemed anx- 
ious to receive the truth. On one ocea- 
sion, forty passed the night with us, and 
expressed their firm faith in Christianity, 
and determined purpose to conform their 
lives to its precepts; among them were 
two chiefs,who were very anxious to have 
a native teacher sent to them, promising 
to provide for all his necessities and 
defend him from all harm. Sau Quala 
finally made his home among them, where 
he has baptized the whole company and 
many more. 

North of the Mauniepghas are the Pa- 
kus, a tribe distinguished from them in 
dress, name, and slightly in dialect, but 
they appeared to me to be parts of one 
original tribe; and Sau Quala, after a 
year’s residence in the country, writes 
me to the same effect. Great numbers 
visited us and professed faith in Christ, 
and solicited native teachers for their 
villages. We allotted them one, who 
soon had a school of a hundred pupils, 
and parties of two or three hundred men 
came to hear the doctrine of the cross 
from his lips. 

Thoukyekhat creek, which falls into 
the Sitang a short distance below Toung- 
00, is the northern boundary of the Pa- 
kus and Mauniepghas. All the Karens 
north of this stream are Bghais, a tribe 
widely different from any with which we 
have hitherto been acquainted. The 
Karens themselves, in the southern parts 
of Burmah, have hitherto had no correct 
idea of the tribe designated by Bghai. 
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They knew nothing certain beyond this, 
— that there was in the interior of Bur- 
mah a tribe of people that their ances- 
tors called Bghai. Some thought they 
were the same people as those which 
the Burmese denominate Red Karens; 
but others have assured me, very confi- 
dently, that they were the Kyens, quite 
a distinct people; while many Burmans 
have told me that they were the Za- 
being, whom I have since found to be an 
uncultivated tribe of the Burmese fami- 
ly, inhabiting the plains between Toung- 
oo and Ava. So uncertain was our 
knowledge of Bghai, that Dr. Wade 
wisely defined the word in his Karen 
dictionary, simply : “ A race of people.” 

When the Bghais themselves crowded 
our house in Toungoo, there was no difli- 
culty in ascertaining who they were. The 
traditions which they repeated proved 
them to be Karens; but their language 
gave no less conclusive evidence that 
they were more widely separated from 
the Pwos and Sgaus, than the Pwos and 
Sgaus are from each other. 

The Bghais are divided into three 
tribes, distinguished by difference of di- 
alect, difference of dress, and difference 
of location. The Bghai-pho, or “ Little 
Bghai,” wear tunics like the Pwos and 
Sgaus; but they are distinguished by a 
difference in the bands worked in them; 
as were the plaids of the ancient Scotch 
clans. The Burmese have different 
names for them, according to the differ- 
ent sections they inhabit. They call a 
large portion of them Taubya, or “Wild 
Bees.” They live in the valleys and on 
the lower spurs of the mountains east of 
Toungoo. Their limits to the north are 
unknown; but I have reason to believe 
they do not reach to the latitude of Ava. 

On the summit and sides of the great 
range of mountains which bounds Toung- 
oo on the east, are the Bghai-gohta. 
They are readily recognized by the ab- 
sence of the tunic, and the presence of 
short pants, scarcely reaching half way 
down to the knee, made of white cloth, 
with radiating red lines wrought in them 
near the bottom, as the rays of the rising 
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sun are sometimes represented. The 
Burmese call them Kayen-ayaing, Wild 
Karens, and the Sgaus often mistake 
them for Red Karens. They were nev- 
er subdued by the Burmese, never paid 
them taxes, but have ever lived ina state 
of independence in their mountain fast- 
nesses. 

Each village has a chevauz-de-frise of 
pointed bamboos built around it, and no 
stranger can enter without an introduc- 
tion from one of the villagers. When 
received into their houses, a place is 
pointed out for the visitor to occupy, and 
he is not to leave that place on any 
consideration, without express permis- 
sion from his host. If he does, he is 
speared, wherever found, on the spot. 
If any man enters their settlements with- 
out the protection of one of their own 
number, he is treated as an enemy anda 
spy. Death or slavery is the inevitable 
consequence of his temerity. 

They are divided into different clans, 
each under an independent chief, and 
each claiming an ill-defined district of 
country as their own, which is the fre- 
quent source of petty wars among them- 
selves, — the love of territorial aggrand- 
izement not being confined to civilized 
countries, nor to large nations. One of 
the assistants wrote me recently that 
there had been a conflict in his neighbor- 
hood, where three men were killed. 
More frequently, however, they oceupy 
their leisure in forming large parties and 
descending suddenly into the plains, 
where they attack some peaceable vil- 
lage, kill or maim all that appear in arms 
against them, and carry into slavery the 
men, women, and children, who submit 
without opposition. 

We saw many of these “ Wild Karens” 
in Toungoo, where, since the English 
took possession of the city, they venture 
to come to buy salt. They are a more 
muscular race than the “ Little Bghai,” 
and gave good attention to the gospel, 
many of them professing faith in Christ. 
Several parties made urgent appeals to 
have teachers sent among them, and af- 
ter I left, they repeated their applications 
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to teacher Quala. The lack of men 
compelled us both to reject their suit, 
but that did not discourage them. The 
thirst for truth has been excited within 
them; and, like men in earnest, they 
will not rest till itis allayed. Their next 
step was to proceed with’ a formal appli- 
cation to the Assistant Commissioner, the 
Governor of Toungoo, who referred it 
to his superior, Major Phayre, Commis- 
sioner or Governor of Pegu. 

Mr. Ingalls wrote me from Rangoon : 
“ Mr. O'Riley visited the mountain tribes 
between Toungoo and the Red Karens. 
They had heard of the teacher in that 
city, and presented a request that they 
might remove nearer, so as to hear about 
the Eternal God. Mr. O'Riley sent a 
long report to Major Phayre, who called 
and showed it to me, and proposed to 
send teachers to instructthem. He also 
wished to appoint a man, not vested with 
any civil power, but simply to be a me- 
dium through which those oppressed 
tribes might communicate with Govern- 
ment, for which he would pay him from 
twenty-five to thirty rupees per month. 
Major Phayre wanted Sau Quala to be 
the man.” 

Sau Quala gave an account of his in- 
terview with the commissioner, Major 
Phayre, when this oflice was offered him, 
ina letter which was published in the 
Karen Morning Star. “ The Commis- 
sioner,” he said, “ arrived at Toungoo on 
the ninth of March, and I went immedi- 
ately to visit him. He shook hands with 
me and asked me concerning the Bghais, 
Mauniepghas and Pakus ; and in respect 
to their listening and becoming Chris- 
tians, and concerning all the unordained 
assistants; and finally he said: ‘ Teach- 
er, I have spoken to the Government 
concerning you, that you should become 
a head and overseer among the Bghais, 
Pakus, and Wild Karens, for which you 
shall receive thirty rupees a month.’ I 
replied: ‘Sir, I will not do it. I will not 
have the money. I will not mix up 
God’s work with Government work. 
There are others to do this thing. Em- 
ploy them. As for me, I will continue 
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in the work in which I have been 
engaged.’ ‘The Commissioner asked: 
‘ Where do you obtain money to live on? 
Why do you not like money? We will 
give money, and you may continue your 
work as a teacher as heretofore. Will it 
not make it easier for you?’ I answer- 
ed: ‘No, Sir! When I eat with the 
children of poverty, I am contented [lit- 
erally, my heart sleeps}. I did not leave 
my dear wife and come up hither in 
search of silver, or agreeable food. I 
came to this land that its poor and be- 
nighted inhabitants might be saved. Be 
patient with me, sir. Were I to take 
your money, the wild Karens would turn 
against me” He said to me again: 
‘Well, teacher! Think of the matter 
a day or two.’ So I left him, but I went 
to the Christian chief Kwailai, and the 
Shan who had been baptized, and I per- 
suaded them to undertake the office. 
The next day, I visited the Commission- 
er again, and presented these two men, 
as willing to receive the appointment. 
He agreed to give them the office, so I 
am free with clean hands. Teachers and 
teacheresses, do not be anxious about 
me. I have no desire for this work; 
neither is my wife pleased with it. When 
I was in Tavoy and Mergui, and was 
urged to accept the office of magistrate, 
she threw all the difliculties in the way 
she could; but when I became a teach- 
er, that pleased her [literally, hit her 
heart]. The holy Scriptures say,—‘ Ifa 
man desire the oflice of a bishop, he de- 
sireth a good work ;’ why should I go 
back to things that are worthless? May 
the Lord help me, draw me by the hand, 
and guide me to the things which are 
pleasing in his sight!” 

The missionaries, the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Board and the Missionary 
Union are amply repaid for all their ex- 
penditures and labors, if they had done 
nothing more than to raise up out of 
blank heathenism such a man as Sau 
Quala. But he is not alone. He is one 
of many. The seeds of truth have tak- 
en deep root, here and there throughout 
the whole length and breadth of the 
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land, where they have been scattered 
broadcast,— from Mergui to Tavoy, Yé 
and Maulmain— from Martaban to Si- 
tang, Shwaygyeen, and Toungoo — from 
Rangoon to Donabew, Henthada and 
Prome—from Bassein to Sandoway, 
Ramree, and Akyab; in the Burman 
cities, the Taling villages, the Toungthu 
hamlets, the Kyen huts, the Shan zayats ; 
on the Salong isles, the Pwo plains; in 
the Mauniepgha palm groves and Paku 
valleys; on the Sgau hills, and Bghai 
‘mountains. To stop their development 
is to stop the spring from budding, the 
flowers from opening their petals, the 
trees from bending with their ripened 
fruit. Onward flow the waters of salva- 
tion, by an irresistible law widening and 
deepening and spreading, till they have 
borne on their bosom every redeemed 
soul to the ocean of eternal blessedness. 


MAULMAIN KAREN MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. HIBBARD. 
(Continued from p. 370.] 
Church at Tacraikee. 


Tacraikee, Jan. 17.— Started off my 
boat this morning about eight o’clock. 
Half an hour after, the elephant made 
her appearance and was loaded, and we 
were under way. Walked all day till 
about six at night over a hard road; but 
the worst of the way,in the grateful 
shade of an old forest, with not a house 
or hut of any kind on the path. For 
about an hour, having lost our way, we 
wandered here and there through the 
thick jungle. Arrived at Tacraikee ex- 
ceedingly tired, and with one of my 
boys, who served as my cook, quite sick 
with fever. The disciples gave me a 
hearty welcome. 

18.— Administered to a few sick and 
formed a partial acquaintance with the 
disciples ; — also made some preparation 
for preaching thisevening. Expounded 
the parable of the rich man and Laza- 
rus, and was enabled to do so with some 
freedom. 

19.— Covenant meeting to-day. Find 


the disciples very much in need of a pas- 
tor. Many of them have wandered sad- 
ly during the past year. The chief man 
among them, an old man and the deacon 
of the church, has been practising heath- 
en customs, — drinking water blessed by 
a heathen priestor prophet for the cure 
of disease. After we had gone through 
with the others, I asked the deacon if he 
thought he ought to be admitted to the 
Lord’s supper. He seemed greatly dis- 
tressed at the idea of being set aside ; 
and I was myself distressed at the 
thought. Yet at first itappeared that he 
must be; for he appeared not to have 
had a very deep sense of his sin. But 
now seemingly he began to feel it more 
deeply. He could not give up Christ, he 
said. He had sinned very greatly, but 
he was truly sorry ; he was very desirous 
of eating the Lord’s supper, &e. I tried 
to impress upon him the magnitude of 
his sin, and specially on account of his 
age and influence; and, as he seemed 
truly penitent, it no longer appeared 
necessary to set him aside. I trust nei- 
ther he nor the others will soon forget 
his sin. Two or three were admitted to 
communion whose names are not on the 
list of members which the pastor of the 
Ta-crai church gave me. Two who were 
present were not admitted. As there 
are no church records, it is difficult to de- 
termine who are, and whoare not, mem- 
bers of the church. 

I have urged upon them most earnest- 
ly to remove out of this desolate place to 
one of the neighboring churches. There 
are three other churches within a day’s 
walk. Here they have no pastor or chap- 
el, and there are only about adozen dis- 
ciples. They are truly sheep astray in 
the wilderness; and if they do not leave 
it, I fear Satan will tempt many of them 
to their destruction. God alone can 
keep them if they remain here. 


Contribution — Church at Mauko. 


20. Sunday. — Shahshu preached this 
morning. I should think all the church 
were present. I notified them of the 
Lord’s supper for the afternoon ; and al- 
so that a collection would be taken at 
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the close for the cause of missions. In 
the afternoon they were not all in, either 
at the preaching or at the communion, 
and for some who did come we had to 
wait a long time. I felt not a little dis- 
heartened. At the close a collection was 
taken up. Including three rupees and 
eight annas previously contributed, and 
five annas and nine pie for the elements, 
it amounted to fourteen rupees, five an- 
nas and nine pie; a much more liberal 
collection than I had expected. 

This evening all the Christians and 
some not Christians were at worship. 
They seemed to gather around me more 
closely, as the time draws near for me 
to leave them. One of the assistants 
preached, and did well. I feel quite en- 
couraged again in regard to these disci- 
ples. Did all the churches contribute as 
liberally, we should not have to pay much 
for assistants. 

21.— Mauko.— Left Tacraikee about 
eight o'clock this morning. Several of 
the members came with me. About half 
way to this place we crossed a branch of 
the Gyne on a raft of bamboos, and ar- 
rived about 3 o'clock, P. M. All the 
dwellings and their surroundings in this 
very pleasant place look thrifty. The 
houses are more substantially built than 
any I have before seen among the Sgaus. 
There is a snug little chapel, with a 
nice room partitioned off for the mis- 
sionary. The chapel, though small, is 
large enough for the present. May they 
soon have need to enlarge it. At wor- 
ship this evening it was nearly full; but 
all were present, including several disci- 
ples from Kadoko, Mauko and Tacrai, 
all anxious to hear and see their new 
teacher. God bless them, and make 
them to abound in love and good works, 
trusting in Jesus. 

22.— Mercury at 535° Fahrenheit, 
— the lowest I have ever seen it in Bur- 
mah. Twice before, since I have been 
on this tour, I have seen it at 56°. Af- 
ter breakfast, went out with the assist- 
ants to preach among the heathen. 
Found a very large village, but all the 
men and most of the women were away. 
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In another village we found four men, 
one of them an apostate. ‘They listened 
very well, and seemed to consider the 
subject. They have heard the gospel 
frequently before, which is the case gen- 
erally in this region. The assistant says 
a great many have apostatized in this vi- 
cinity and in the surrounding country. 
Every step confirms this report. Went 
out again after dinner, but found no one 
ready to listen; preached however to a 
few, as they went on with their work. 
Met with another apostate to-night. 

26.— Thermometer 56° at sunrise. 
In the forenoon preparing to instruct the 
disciples in covenant meeting. In the 
afternoon, of the thirty-three connected 
with this church, only eighteen were 
present. Some away at Ta-crai, some 
sick, and two suspended; while two or 
three others, I fear, will require to be 
suspended. O, how much instruction do 
these poor disciplesneed! Their Karen 
teacher is perhaps as well instructed 
and as faithful as most of the native 
preachers ; but he is far from being what 
we could wish. After covenant meeting, 
the members of the church subscribed 
fifty seven baskets of paddy towards the 
support of their teacher. This is a very 
liberal subscription for their number and 
wealth. To-morrow they will make an 
offering in money. Besides, they are 
helping their pastor to build a house, a 
large part of the material being already 
prepared. 

27.— Sunday.— Prayer meeting be- 
fore breakfast. Some who were not in 
yesterday were present this morning, 
and spoke of their Christian walk and ex- 
perience during the past year. Those 
who I feared yesterday would have to be 
suspended were also present and made 
confession. One of them seemed to feel 
his guilt, but for the other I very much 
fear. The member who is suspended al- 
so confessed, and requested to be re- 
stored. He seemed so hearty in doing 
this, that I expected the brethren would 
receive him; but they did not feel satis- 
fied of his sincerity. We therefore ex- 
horted him to give proof of his repent- 
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ance by an orderly walk and conversa- 
tion till the next covenant meeting. 

I preached at noon and administered 
the Lord’s supper, but did not have the 
degree of enjoyment I sometimes have. 
No contribution for missionary purposes, 
as I had been led to expect. Some had 
already given as they said ;— others, 
I fear, love their rupees too well. 

After dinner I went out to see if I could 
find some heathento preach to. At first 
found a man at work, who heard but did 
not listen, as the Karens say. His wife 
alsobeard. Afterwards found three men 
and a number of women, who listened 
apparently very well, while I read and 
preached to them a long time. Two of 
the men seemed very much interested. 
May God fix the truth in their hearts. 
Carried back a much lighter heart than I 
came out with. It was the best part of 
the day. To-morrow, God willing, I 
start early for Kadoko. 

Kadoko church and pagoda— The river 
Salwen. 

28. — Kadoko.— Prayed and sang a 
hymn with the disciples at Mauko, and 
so bade them good bye. Reached this 
place about 5 o'clock, P. M. Passed 
two large Toungthoo villages, one Pwo, 
and one small Sgau village, but could 
not take time to stop in any of them. 
Saw several high, isolated mountains to 
the left. On the very peak of one of the 
highest towered a pagoda in honor of 
Gaudama, and a lofty pole, erected for 
the same purpose. They reminded me 
of the Dongyan mountains and their pa- 
goda similarly situated, and I was half 
inclined to believe it the same till, a lit- 
tle afterwards, I saw the Zwa-kebin it- 
self and pagoda far to the south. 

The members gave me a warm greet- 
ing. The pastor expected me to preach, 
as a matter of course. I told him I could 
not speak much in Sgau yet. “ Well 
then, preach in Pwo,” he replied; “ we 
all understand Pwo here.” I saw there 
was no escape ; but concluded to preach 
in Sgau, that they might the sooner feel 
that I am their teacher; and not the 
Pwo teacher simply. 
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29.— Salwen river.— Leaving Kado- 
ko, I had a walk of some three miles to 
the river at the point where the Kadoko 
disciples lived before the late war, during 
which their village, including their chap- 
el, was burned by the Burmese. The 
place is beautiful; but of those who 
formerly resided there, nearly or quite 
one-half are scattered to the four winds, 
and there isa sad prospect of a still more 
general dispersion. O Lord, have mer- 
cy upon thy scattered flock. police 
station and afew Burmese houses now 
occupy a part of the site. Thisis above 
tide water, and the Salwen is a broad 
and beautiful river. 

30.— At four, P. M., reached the junc- 
tion of the Unzalen, where I found the 
chief, who isa disciple, and also Myah-oo, 
the pastor. The latter gave me a warm 
welcome, and conducted me in a walk of 
about fifteen minutes to the Christian 
village. In the evening most of the 
members were present at worship; the 
assistant preached. The chief is in 
trouble in consequence of having receiv- 
ed orders to take the number of Karens 
in the district of another chief, higher in 
authority, and appointed also by a mag- 
istrate higher in authority than the one 
from whom he received his appoint- 
ment;— and who forbids his undertak- 
ing the census. 
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Mr. Ward’s next tour was to the “ Cachari 
country,’ two days’ distance from Gowahati. 
Native officials— Oppression and rob- 

bery — The remedy. 

We sought the villages of certain men 
who had heard the gospel several times 
from our native assistants at Gowahati; 
but we were disappointed. On account 
of some disturbance among the Buteas or 
Hill tribes on the northern frontier, sev- 
eral companies of sepoys and a few Eu- 
ropean officers had been stationed near 
by; and the Cacharis were required to 
furnish and forward supplies for the 
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troops, also to make roads, &c.; and fre- 
quently, through the cupidity of the na- 
tive officials, they failed to realize the 
value of a part of the supplies, or to ob- 
tain their wages. Few people were to 
be found, and those few thought of little 
else but their hardships and wrongs, es- 
pecially from the extortions of the native 
police, who went from village to village 
to demand supplies for the sepoys. 
These gentry not only get their living 
out of the people, but extort money ; 
and, being clothed with the badge of au- 
thority, they enforce whatever claims 
they choose to enforce, and these igno- 
rant people have no power to resist them. 
It would be difficult for a stranger to un- 
derstand how corrupt and oppressive the 
native officials may almost universally be, 
and yet, for the most part, with inmpuni- 
ty. As to obtaining justice, that is a 
luxury quite beyond the reach of these 
poor people; and they generally prefer 
to suffer patiently rather than carry cases 
into court, especially against their supe- 
riors, who have the advantage of them in 
wealth and influence, and can bring 
against them an array of false witnesses, 
and bribe the court people, so that there 
is little chance of justice being obtain- 
ed even before a European magistrate. 
They have, moreover, to wait frequently 
a month or two away from home before 
a case can come on; and even if success- 
ful, they have made themselves the 
marks of certain revenge, which will be 
practised in a thousand petty ways, like 
the drops of water that fall one by one 
upon the head of a subject of slow tor- 
ture. The truth is, the native oflicials 
have things pretty much their own way, 
in spite of the vigilance of the best Eu- 
ropean officers ; especially at a distance 
from the sudder stations and the resi- 
dences of Europeans. The evil is inhe- 
rent in the state of native society, and 
the most perfect system of government 
cannot remedy it. Nothing but the gen- 
eral elevation of the moral and religious 
sentiment of the masses can effect any 
permanent change. 
We remained at a place called Tamul- 
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pore about a week, preaching to the peo- 
ple in different villages where we could 
find them; but as their worldly troubles 
seemed to be the uppermost thought on 
the part of all, I concluded we could 
spend our time more profitably else- 
where. 
Perils from wild beasts. 

From Tamulpore we went a day’s 
journey to the south and eastward toa 
section of country inhabited mostly by 
Cacharis, called, from its principal vil- 
lage, Betona. On our way we passed 
through some of the wildest of jungle, 
where the ground had been almost dug 
up by bears, which subsist mainly on 
roots, and where tigers were so numer- 
ous that the villages in the vicinity had 
been deserted. We passed some places 
by a narrow footpath, where, from the 
nature of the jungle, it was very proba- 
ble that some of those gentle creatures 
might be lying within a few yards of us. 
Hitherto, in my five years’ travelling, I 
have never fallen in with any wild beasts 
except the buffalo, though tigers have 
often come sufficiently near our tent at 
night. Once when Mrs. Ward had ac- 
companied me, a tiger, as was supposed, 
dashed across the ropes of the tent, giv- 
ing it a violent jerk not the most agree- 
able to the lady inside, who was spend- 
ing the evening alone while I was absent 
with the assistants holding a meeting in 
the neighboring village. It would not 
have been surprising if her nerves sym- 
pathized with the smart twinge across the 
tent ropes; especially as, a few minutes 
after, she heard close by such musical 
yells as are often heard in a menagerie 
when the keepers “ stir up the animals ;” 
except that, in this case, it was “a little 
more so!” The native attendants, how- 
ever, several of whom were near the 
tent, set up their whoop or shout,—a cry 
peculiar to the natives,— in which the 
voice breaks at mid-cry and peals far 
away, wild and piercing, inspiring all 
kinds of wild beasts with extraordinary 
fear. That very night a native of the 
village, who had ventured out of his yard 
alone, was devoured by a tiger hardly 
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fifty yards from our tent. I suspect, 
however, they do not fancy the snare-like 
appearance of our white tent with its 
rope fastenings, and the additional lu- 
minous appearance of the night lamp 
dimly shining through, for they never 
trouble us. 
**Karens of Assam.” 

We found that nearly all the people 
about Betona are Cacharis, though about 
half the villages, I was sorry to see, are 
of the Horonia class. The principal men 
and office-holders appeared to belong 
wholly to this sect. All were, however, 
very respectful, and I should think, had 
not been visited previously by a mission- 
ary. I was generally listened to with at- 
tention,and sometimes with much interest. 
The assistants also gave a pretty good ac- 
count of their reception in the different 
villages. The fact that so many are Ho- 
ronias will of course be a great hindrance 
to our work ; still, I think the remainder at 
least may furnish a hopeful and interest- 
ing field of labor. But the country is 
very sickly for strangers after the first of 
March; and there are not more than 
three months in the year when it is safe 
to travel through it. 

The Cacharis live, for the most part, 
back of the Hindu population. These 
occupy the central and by far the better 
portion of the great Brahmaputra valley, 
while the Cacharis and other tribes occu- 
py the two outer portions, extending to 
the mountains north and south, and 
through a long range from west to east. 
I cannot but hope that the greater part 
of these people are unconnected with the 
Hindu religion, and that we may yet see 
a good work among them. They have 
been called “the Karens of Assam,” and 
in many respects they resemble that in- 
teresting people ;— but I think it only 
just to say, I believe they are not so 
thoughtful and hopeful a people as the 
Karens were before the gospel was preach- 
ed among them. It may be doubtful if 
the history of the world will soon pre- 
sent another instance of a people so pe- 
culiarly prepared for the reception of 
Christianity as were the Karens. 
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German mission among the Cacharis. 

Mr. Hesselmeyer, a German mission- 
ary at Tezpur, has begun to do a little 
for some of the Cacharis nearest his sta- 
tion, and has established half a dozen 
schools among them; the expense of 
which is defrayed by a grant from gov- 
ernment, according to a principle adopt- 
ed of allowing missionaries a grant of 
money to establish schools among tribes 
where there is no established religion ; 
so that even though Christianity is taught, 
the government cannot be regarded as 
interfering with the religion of the peo- 
ple. It only requires that the scholars 
be taught to read, write, &c., and the 
missionary is at liberty to teach whatever 
else he wishes. None of the Cacharis 
can read, at least not one in a thousand. 


The brahmin of Gongabecl. 

On my return to Gowahati I passed 
through Gongabeel, a rich section of 
country, where br. Danforth and myself 
had labored among the Hindus from vil- 
lage to village three successive seasons 
without much apparent good result. I 
had a great desire to visit an old brah- 
min who had resided there, and who was 
esteemed the most learned in the shasters 
of any persons in all that section of coun- 
try. The brahmins, for a large distance 
around, were wont to come to-him for 
instruction, and to settle all their theo- 
logical difficulties. But my heart was 
made sad indeed on being told that the 
old man died a year ago. The last time 
I had visited him he treated me with 
great respect, and accepted a Testament 
in Assamese, which he examined to some 
extent while I was in the place, and pro- 
nounced it good. On my second visit af- 
ter giving it to him, he opened it and read 
the account of Herod's attempt upon the 
life of the infant Saviour, &c., and said 
that just such an account was given in 
their shasters concerning the intancy of 
their Krishna. He then turned to the 
end of Revelation and read the figurative 
description of the New Jerusalem ; then, 
closing the book, he took down one of 
their shasters and read a description of 
the highest heaven of the Hindu creed ; 
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and the similarity was indeed very ex- 
traordinary, sufficiently like the former 
to have been a copy from the New Tes- 
tament. Nearly the whole list of the 
precious stones exactly corresponded. 
The old man said, “IT like your shaster; 
it is very much like ours.” I assured 
him, however, that as he examined it 
more, he would find it was very unlike 
theirs. Ile was one of the most interest- 
ing and striking characters I have ever 
He was versed 
in the subtlest speculations of the ancient 


met among the natives. 


Vedas, which I chanced to understand, 
having just read a treatise in English on 
Vedantism. I saw a pile of shasters as 
larg? as a man could carry; and on ex- 
pressing my surprise, he said he had a 
Thad often 
thought of him with a feeling of lively in- 
terest, and knew not till now that he was 
gone;— gone, [ fully believe, to know 
for a certainty the truth of what I often 
told him he would assuredly learn, alas! 


still larger pile in his house. 


too late,—that the religion which he was 
then for the first time hearing is the only 


true one, and reveals the only way of 


salvation. O, how my spirit yearned 
over that kindly old man! But he is 
gone;—his body consumed upon the 
funeral pile, and his spirit fixed in its 
eternal destiny. I wished to learn if he 
had ever read the Testament I gave him, 
but had no opportunity todo so. I long- 
ed to know if his vigorous mind had not 
at some time had a single serious thought 
of Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the 
world. 
A wayside beggar, blind. 

On my way, as I passed another vil- 
lage, I met in the road a very aged and 
eccentric female beggar, with whom Mrs. 
Ward had religious conversation at that 
village some three years since; and who, 
when asked where she supposed she 
would go when she died, replied, “ O, 1 
shall lie down under the shade of some 
tree and pass away,” and then broke out 
in a ludicrous manner into a wild and 
mournful native song. Though there 
was something about it that almost pro- 
voked a laugh from her interrogator, yet 
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there was also something so inexpressibly 
sad that it claimed the after tribute of 
tears. But our hearts are pained so of- 
ten for these miserable people, that I 
sometimes fear they will become callous. 
Would that they might rather bleed ever 
afresh, like the open wound of the great 
apostle’s heart, with “ continual sorrow.” 
I know that only a constant application 
of the Saviour’s blood can keep the 
wound from healing and hardening. I 
was glad to have this old lady an atten- 
tive listener once more, among a com- 
pany who gathered round to listen to the 
gospel. 
Burdwar monasteries— and their supe- 
rior. 
As it was now about the first of March, 
I hastened to make one more short tour 
to a section of country on the south side 
of the Brahmaputra, called Burdwar. 
While I was there the weather was be- 
coming so threatening and hot that I did 
not remain many days. I had passed 
through this section of country last year; 
and, having heard that there were but 
few brahmins in the region, I was hoping 
to find it a particularly favorable field for 
missionary labor. But I soon concluded 
| that it was very stupid in me to suppose 
that Satan had left any place unguarded. 
As an offset for the lack of brahmins, I 
found in nearly every village temples 
called hotras, many of which are regular 
monasteries with monks. I am told that 
these hotras may be counted by hundreds 
within a range not larger than two or 
three townships. There are in Assam 
two great central establishments of this 
kind, of which all the rest, numbering 
some thousands, scattered all over the 
province, are but branches. They bear 
a striking resemblance, in nearly all re- 
spects, to the monasteries of Catholic 
countries. I was glad to observe that the 
number of monks is decreasing; and the 
many marks of decay showed that the 
palmy days of the order were past, never 
to return. preached long and search- 
ingly to some of these deluded men; who 
are trusting to amass merit by living in 


seclusion and celibacy, though their lives, 
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as they go from village to village begging, 
are marked with gross irregularities. 

Though the monks are very few at 
present, yet the disciples of the order are 
very numerous and very bigoted. One 
day the head man of the sect in all that 
section came to my tent to see me. He 
was a large portly man, of commanding 
appearance, and very clever. The peo- 
ple called him their mohonti (mighty 
one,) and bowed their heads to the 
earth before him. My spirit burned 
within me to take hold of him, and I 
could not let him alone. I asked him 
why the people fell down before him in 
worship. He replied that they were his 
disciples. I tried to show him the crim- 
inality of one man receiving supreme 
worship from others. He replied that 
God is invisible, and that he stood to 
them in God’s stead, and hence they 
worshipped him. I explained to him the 
first commandment, and showed him that 
God would hold any created being ac- 
countable, who should dare to appropri- 
ate to himself what he had reserved as 
his own peculiar possession; to wit, the 
exclusive worship of all his creatures. I 
told him I had had men fall down to 
worship me, but never allowed it to pass 
without rebuking them sharply; had I 
allowed it, the curse of God would have 
rested upon me. I had a long and seri- 
ous talk with him, and spared nothing of 
the many monstrosities by which he was 
helping to bind the minds of the people. 
Of course I preached the gospel to him, 
and gave him books, which he received 
and promised to examine. A good num- 
ber of his disciples present were permit- 
ted to see how rotten and untenable 
were the doctrines which he had been 
wont to teach them. 


Utility of book distribution — The 
**shady side.” 


Among those who had received books 
and listened to preaching the previous 
year, was one young man who had read 
the whole New Testament, and could 
tell me what he had read, repeating par- 
able after parable, and giving a correct 
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account of the miracles of Christ, the 
teachings of the apostles, &c.; also re- 
peating hymns which he had committed 
tomemory. He seemed to understand 
the atonement and death of Christ, as 
well as those who habitually listen to the 
preaching of the word. There is a school 
teacher in the place who was our first 
pundit, and who, being somewhat famil- 
iar with the Christian religion, may have 
told him some things. Such instances 
show that the distribution of the Serip- 
tures and tracts is not wholly in vain. I 
cannot but hope that what was now only 
mentally understood by this interesting 
young man, may some time work effect- 
ually in his heart, and the fruit be eter- 
nal life. Though we do not see imme- 
diate results in the conversion of these 
people, yet we can see that some gener- 
al knowledge of Christianity is spreading 
in various directions; and the fruit, 
though long delayed, will yet be sure. 

While at this place, I went one day 
about five miles to a market-place, where 
I was told that nearly all the people were 
Cacharis. On arriving, I found sure 
enough they were as wild a set as I could 
desire. They gathered around me in an 
attitude of wonder andattention. “Come! 
why don’t you talk to them ?” — some- 
thing seemed to say to me. I tried a 
little; but it wouldn’t do. “ Why don’t 
you proceed?” But it was of no use. 
They were the most disgusting looking 
persons I had met in manyaday. Here 
a fat squab of a woman, holding up a lit- 
tle gourd containing about a gill of toddy, 
while a man or another woman sucks it 
out of a little hole in the end of the han- 
dle,— “ three gourdsful for a pice ;” those 
in the very best condition of all sufficient- 
ly imbued to be loquacious and silly. I 
went from place to place among the 
crowd, but every where the little gourd 
confronted me, with its handle to the 
mouth of the most stupid looking of mor- 
tals. 

I plodded my weary way back again 
under a burning sun, sick and disgusted ; 
and once more painfully impressed that 
among every class and in every place 
Satan as yet has it all his own way. 
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TELOOGOO MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. JEWETT. 
Visit to a Hindu village. 


December 24, 1855.— Started from 
Nellore with my family, at 6 o'clock, P. 
M., and went to Busherreddy palem, ten 
miles distant, where we arrived at a 
little past nine o'clock. This is a strong- 
hold of heathenism. The temple pre- 
sents nothing imposing; but the tower, 
which forms the gateway leading to it, is 
a magnificent structure of granite, taken 
from the quarry in the neighborhood, 
and hewed and sculptured very tasteful- 
ly. The tank situated near the temple 
supplies the village with water, and is 
one of the most beautiful sheets of water 
leversaw. Onapproaching the village, 
it has the appearance of a forest, with 
no signs of life save the tower. To an 
experienced eye, however, these topes 
of trees present the surest sign of a 
Hindu village. Being situated on the 
level plain, with houses only one story 
high, built mostly of mud, they form a 
striking contrast to New England 
villages. 

26.— In the morning I went into the 
village, where I met the reddy, the same 
head man I found here six years ago, on 
my first visit to this place. He was sur- 
rounded by a company of persons of dif- 
ferent ranks. I reminded them that we 
had formerly preached to them, and 
given them many Christian books. They 
replied that they were stupid and could 
not understand them. I pointed out to 
them the true reason of the failure to 
understand. “ You perceive no beauty 
in the truths taught therein. You re- 
gard your sins as your property. The 
gospel comes to take away your sins, and 
therefore is repulsive to you, and conse- 
quently is rejected without examina- 
tion.” The reddy pointed to a brahmin 
in the crowd, and said I could direct my 
speech to him in the hope of being un- 
derstood. I replied that the religion of 
Christ is designed for all, and compre- 
hended as soon by the unlearned, —by 
women and children even,—as by the 
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learned. All depends upon the temper 
of heart possessed by the hearer. 

In the evening we went in a company 
to the village, viz., Mrs. Jewett and Julia, 
and the boarding scholars who joined us 
to-day,—and also the two catechists, 
Jacob and Nersu. Having reached the 
end of the street leading from the temple 
and sung a hymn on the folly of heathen 
festivals, called the tirivatu hymn, Ner- 
su commenced preaching to the people. 
He. told them that,as the hymn declares, 
though the stones of which their gods 
were made might serve other purposes, 
yet they can do nothing for their wor- 
shippers in the way of meeting the wants 
of their souls. He then directed their 
minds to the one spiritual God who can 
give them help. 

Mrs. Jewett and Julia were surround- 
ed by the females, to whom they spoke 
and invited them to come to our tent. 
They seemed to win upon their confi- 
dence. 

I spoke upon the subject introduced 
by Nersu, and told the people that the 
service they rendered could not be pro- 
fitable or acceptable to God. “ He is 
exalted far above man’s services. He 
who built the heavens and the earth, 
does not need human temples. He who 
supports us all cannot be brought under 
obligation by man’s gifts of flowers, 
fruits and frankincense, seeing we can 
only give him what is his already. What 
man needs can be found only in Christ, 
who became incarnate, died, and rose 
again for our salvation.” They listened 
attentively, and several of them said 
they should come to the tent to hear 
further. 

Wayside preaching. 

27.— It was interesting to see Jacob 
trying tomake a poor deat woman under- 
stand the message of salvation, while 
Nersu was preaching to a group ef peo- 
plein another direction. I afterwards 
preached ia front of the reddy’s house at 
his own request. In the evening all our 
company repaired to the centre of the 
village. There, with the temple in fall 
view, we*told them there can be no re- 
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lation between the one God, who is a 
spirit, and stone-temples and stone-idols ; 
no relation between Him and a bodily 
service. Fragrant odors, blood, flesh 
and fruits, are of nouse to Him. He de- 
mands a spiritual service. Would a 
child think to gain a kingdom by his 
services to the king ?” 

28.— Had a painful ride on horse- 
back of three miles to reach Avareddy 
palem, situated amidst fields of rice, and 
accessible only by a narrow path leading 
through deep channels filled with water. 
Twenty persons soon assembled, to whom 
I made known a suffering and dying 
Saviour. Afterwards, Nersu explained 
the character and work of Christ more 
fully. ‘ Has any body ever seen him— 
where is he now?” “ Multitudes saw 
him while in his state of incarnation. 
Having finished the work of man’s re- 
demption, he ascended to the throne of 
universal power—-to the appropriate 
place of a king, whence he will return to 
judge the world,” &e. 

After our return to the tent we were 
visited by six men, to whom we read and 
explained the first and second chapters 
of Genesis—the ten commandinents, and 
Jer.10: 10—12. “ There is one eternal 
God, who made all things. He from one 
pair made all men. How great the con- 
trast between [lim and an idol confined to 
one spot,— with no power of speech, 
Ps. 115, which becomes dirty by neglect, 
and defaced by time! The curse of God 
has come upon the land itself and upon 
all the people of India, in consequence 
of idolatry. They deserve death and 
hell, and the only way of escape is to re- 
pent and believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Where are the idols of Ezypt 
—the thirty thousand gods of Athens ? 
Gone to destruction. So in India and 
everywhere ; the gods that have not made 
the heavens and the earth, even they 
shall perish from the earth, and from 
under these heavens.” Jer. 10:11. In 
the evening, all our party went to the 
village of weavers, where I preached, and 
Jacob also. 

30. Sabbath.—Jacob and ‘*Rungiah 
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report that they had a most profitable 
time in Pameverdu, three miles distant ; 
that the people made many anxious in- 
quiries about the Christian religion, la- 
mented the limited opportunities afforded 
them to hear and learn, and requested 
that a school might be established, as a 
motive for the catechists to preach the 
gospel often in their village. I went into 
the street near the tent, where I founda 
congregation of ten or twelve, who often 
assented to what I told them. I read 
from the tract called “ Truth for All.” 
They asked, “ Will the God you speak 
of appear to us and prevent us from 
dying?” I answered,—* Can you en- 
dure the splendor of the noon-day sun ?” 
“No.” “Then how can you endure 
the sight of Him who made the sun, 
while in your weak, dying and sinful 
natures?” “We cannot.” “ Asto the 
other question, God will not save his 
people from temporal death, but he will 
save them from all that makes death 
dreadful.” John 11: 25. 


Female inquirer. 


Preached on Sabbath noon in the tent 
to asmall congregation. A woman pre- 
sent from the village seemed interested 
and awakened. I read the 51st psalm, 
and enlarged upon the seventh verse ;— 
showed how the hyssop was dipped in 
the blood ofa slain victim, and sprinkled 
upon the head of the guilty; that a sa- 
crifice — an efficacious sacrifice — is the 
great wantof human nature, that men 
have offered the choicest of their sons, 
but Christ is the only sacrifice which 
can take away sins, because mE only is 
sinless. In the evening preached from 

tomans, first chapter, to a large congre- 
gation in the street. Jacob followed. 
Ile contrasted the religion of Christ with 
that of the Hindus, who confess that their 
goils are vile. Rangiah also spoke with 
great earnestness. The women gathered 
around Mrs. J. and Valia. The woman 
who had been present in the tent was 
present this evening, and seemed to 
drink in every word. She said she had 
long felt that need in her soul which, she 
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now understands, Christ alone can sa- 
tisfy. She expressed her joy that we 
had come to her village. I hope to meet 
her at the right hand of God at the judg- 
ment day. 

Jan. 1, 1856. — Went into the village 
in the forenoon and sat down under a 
tree, where I found a company collected, 
and read to them the Teleogoo tract, 
* Believe and Live,” — introducing such 
explanations as occurred to me. It is 
only to believe, and live forever ; where- 
as the Hindu ancestors taught that costly 
sacrifices must be made to obtain expi- 
ation of sin. They instituted the sacri- 
fice of a horse, called Ashvameda, and 
taught that the sacrifive of a hundred 
horses would entitle a man to heaven ; 
but who can make so costly a sacrifice ? 
They replied, “ Kings.” “ True,” said I, 
‘kings only can make the sacrifice, while 
the poor need forgiveness of sin as well 
as they. Christianity provides for all 
men. “Tis only, ‘ believe in Christ and 
be saved.’” 

In the evening Jacob and Nersu 
preached in another village, and Rungiah 
and myself went to the bazaar, where 
we taught the people from the words — 
“God so loved the world,” &e. Also 
from Romans 3: 10 —*“ There is none 
that doeth good,” &c. Rungiah’s illus- 
tration —“ If a man turn from his father 
to a dog and say, ‘ You are my father,’ 
will not his father be very angry?” 
“Yes.” “ You turn from God, your 
creator and father, to stocks and stones, 
and call them your gods, and by worship- 
ping them draw down the anger of God.” 

NINGPO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. KNOWLTON. 
Light and shade. 

Ningpo, May 19, 1856.— Since my 
last communication, I have made anoth- 
er visit to Chusan and spent about three 
weeks. I found the assistant working 
faithfully at his post. He, however, was 
feeling somewhat discouraged with re- 
ference to the progress of the work 
there. One or two of the disciples had 
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manifested a covetous and quarrelsome 
spirit ; the first of these two faults is the 
most easily besetting sin of Chinese con- 
verts. Some of the inquirers also were 
not appearing so well as he hoped. 
Qwu’s eldest son and son-in-law had not 
kept the Sabbath, as they had promised 
they would do from the first of the new 
year. Another inquirer, — Seng, whom 
we haa hoped soon to receive into the 
church, from some cause was not on 


good terms with Qwu. Another hope- . 


tul inquirer had gone to a distant place. 

There were, however, on the other 
hand, some encouraging circumstances. 
I found two or three new inquirers. 
One, aman from Siausaw, who heard 
the gospel forthe first time when we 
visited that place last autumn, appeared 
very earnest and sincere. Seng, before 
mentioned as a bible reader, appeared 
still to be a steadfast inquirer. Both of 
them together with Quwu’s eldest son, 
came to Ningpo at the last communion 
season, May 4th, and requested baptism. 
They were not received, on account of 
not giving suflicient evidence of having 
been truly born ofthe Spirit. My teach- 
er, who first asked for baptism about 
a year ago, and has much knowledge of 
the Scriptures and doctrines of the gos- 
pel, also requested very earnestly to be 
received ; but alas! we have evidence, 
though he aflirms to the contrary, that 
the fatal vice of using opium still holds 
him in its power. 

Labors at Chusan. 

During my stay at Chusan, I held two 
services each day, of about two hours 
each, besides conversing personally with 
those who called. ‘The regular services 
were held in the afternoon and evening, 
at which, on an average, about thirty 
persons were present. For the most 
part they gave the strictest attention to 
what was said. But I was often forced 
to exclaim, “Who hath believed our 
report ?” 

The great want. 

I have been made to realize of late as 
never before, the absolute necessity of 
the Holy Spirit’s presence, in order te 
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render the word preached effectual to 
the conviction and conversion of sinners. 
“Until the Spirit be poured upon us 
from on high, and the wilderness be a 
fruitful field,’ we must, notwithstand- 
ing all our preaching and toiling, distri- 
bution of books and expenditure of funds, 
still mourn over the desolations around 
us. 

Much is said concerning the need of 
“ men and money” to carry on the mis- 
sionary work ; but the first and greatest 
need, I believe, is the presence of the 
Holy Ghost. If He is present in power 
among the churches at home, men and 
means in abundance will be laid upon 
the altar of missions, discordant elements 
will be harmonized, and the vast latent 
energies of the church will be aroused 
and called forth; while one missionary, 
who is able to preach the gospel “ with 
the [oly Ghost sent down from heaven,” 
will accomplish more for the evangeliza- 
tion of the heathen than five hundred 
without Him. My thoughts, as with 
deep pain I witness the utter indifference 
of the heathen to their highest interests, 
revert not for aid to munificent do- 
nations, excellent missionary sermons, 
speeches and resolutions, but to those 
prayersofhumble Christians which pre- 
vail with God. ‘O! for the prayers, — 
I often find myself mentally exclaiming, 
‘of the burden bearers in Zion, “ who 
ever carry the interests of the church 
upon their hearts,” to call forth the 
breathings of the Spirit upon these dry 
bones that they may live.’ 


Sinister motives. 

There are very many who are willing 
to give up their idolatries and join us; 
but in most cases we find that sinister 
motives influence them; they are stran- 
gers to true repentance, and to the re- 
generating power of the Holy Spirit. 
There is an unusually large number of 
this class at Chusan. We have learned 
that most who formerly joined the Cath- 
olics, did so from the basest motives. 
They wished to make use of the name of 
foreigners, whom the people as well as 
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officers of government fear, to extort 
money from their neighbors. To such 
an extent did they carry this business, 
that at length it became unendurable ; 
and the people arose en masse and in 
turn carried off property and extorted 
money from the Catholics. It was 
chiefly, we have ascertained, because 
the priests would not befriend and pro- 
tect them as they had promised to do, 
that many left them. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not strange that many 
should wish to join us from wrong mo- 
tives, and that others, who believe the 
truthfulness of the doctrines of the 
gospel, but as yet have not truly obey- 
ed them, should also wish to enter the 
charch. If we felt at liberty to receive 
those who simply renounce their idola- 
tries and flagrant sins, and profess belief 
in Christian doctrines, and will go 
through with the form of Christian wor- 
ship, we might soon have to report the 
accession of scores, and perhaps hun- 
dreds, to the church. I fear that, in 
many cases, in the East, those have been 
admitted into the church who were 
Christians only in name and outward 
profession, while the heart was still un- 
touched by regenerating grace. Be this 
as it may, our duty is plain, and that is, 
to baptize none who do not give good 
evidence of having exercised saving 
faith in Christ, and been born of the 
Spirit, though it may be at the expense 
of losing the notoriety of “ converting” 
great numbers, 
Interesting inquirer. 

One very interesting case of inquiry 
occurred while I was at Chusan, con- 
cerning which I find the following note 
in my diary of April 6th. The assistant 
Chu Tehpiau was surprised by the arri- 
val of a friend from his native place King 
IIwa. ‘The object of his visit was as 
unexpected as his arrival. He stated 
that he had come expressly to * learn the 
doctrine of Jesus.” It appears that the 
young assistant fell in company with him 
when returning home on a visit last 
January, and travelled with him in a 
boat two or three days, during which 
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time he gave him Christian books, and 
faithfully preached the gospel to him. 
The reading of the books, and the in- 
structions he had received, awakened 
such an interest as to lead him to come 
the distance of some two hundred and 
fifty miles, ——a journey occupying him 
twelve days — that he might be instruct- 
ed more perfectly. He isa literary man, 
twenty-seven years of age, modest and 
unassuming in his appearance. It was 
with the permission and wish of his fa- 
ther, who is a literary man of high stand- 
ing and considerable influence, that he 
came,— his father also having perused 
the books, and expressed a wish to be- 
come acquainted with the doctrine. At 
the date of this letter, he has been with 
us six weeks, and to all appearance is a 
very sincere inquirer. He applies him- 
self earnestly to the study of the Scrip- 
tures and religious tracts, and gives good 
heed to our instructions, and seems truly 
willing and desirous to obey the truth. 
A young man who came with him as a 
servant, and who now serves as cook 
for br. Lord, is also inquiring. 

earnestly hope the Executive Com- 
mittee will find the treasury in a state 
to enable them, by the close of this mis- 
sion year, if not before, to give a favor- 
able response to the appeal recently 
made by the mission, for funds to erect 
a chapelat Chusan. The successful pro- 
secution of that mission, and indeed its 
very existence, demands a place of wor- 
ship; while at the same time, with very 
little additional expense, a sanitarium for 
recourse during the hot season, may be 
provided. 

New assistants —Fruit of retrenchment. 

Wong-Sin-Sang, one of the members 
at Chusan, by his simple and sincere 
piety and intelligence, gave us so much 
encouragement respecting his fitness for 
usefulness as an assistant, that we have 
called him from his mercantile business, 
to prepare to preach the gospel to his 
countrymen. He spends a part of each 
day in one of the chapels talking to those 


who may call, and the yest of his time is- 


occupied in studying the scriptures. 
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Thus whatever knowledge he acquires, 
he is at the same time learning to put to 
practical use. 

Gyin, the brother of the former assist- 
ant Gyin, is also employed in the same 
way. He is at present at Chusan, and 
Chu Tebpiau is here at Ningpo. 

Our mission has of late been called to 
pass through some severe trials. The 
assistant Gyin has fallen. The conduct 
of A Ning has also been in some respects 
unchristian, and has given us much pain ; 
he has left Ningpo. Still, I cannot but 
hope the Spirit of God has touched his 
heart. The mission has recently dis- 
posed of the East Gate chapel. For the 
same reason, the want of funds, the chil- 
dren of our church members are with- 
drawn from our watchcare and influence. 
Some are at a Presbyterian school, some 
at an Episcopal, some at a Catholic, some 
at a heathen, and others run in the 
streets. Alas! what are American Bap- 
tists thinking about ? What principles 
guide them? What obligations do they 
acknowledge ? 

On the 12th inst., at the request of 
Dr. Macgowan, who with his family was 
stopping at Nyuah Wong a season for 
health, I visited that place in company 
with the assistant. The immediate ob- 
ject of my visit was to give instruction to 
some who appeared to be inquiring. Of 
one of them we have strong hopes that 
he will ere long become a true disciple 
of Christ. 

Superstitious observances. 

On the 13th occurred a great annual 
worship at this place, and at another 
about three miles distant, called Ling 
Fung. ‘The worshippers were chiefly 
aged females, who, to the number of se- 
veral thousands, climbed, in order to 
reach the latter place, a high and steep 
mountain. ‘This feat, for those poor fe- 
males with their little feet, was exceed- 
ingly diflicult to be performed. But 
they hope to obtain great merit by it, 
and in the world to come, at the presen- 
tation of an order which they purchased 
of the priests at the place, they expect 
to get a “thousand ounces of silver.” 
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Some, that their merit might be still 
greater, at every three steps would bow 
down and strike their heads upon the 
ground. I had not beheld so sad a 
spectacle before in China. O, when will 
their dark minds be illumined with the 
“true light!” 


GERMANY. 


We have been furnished by Mr. Oncken 
with the following translations of extracts 
from letters and journals of native preachers. 


JOURNAL OF H. ALLENSTEIN. 


Hungering for the bread of life. 

Seehausen, January 13.— Notwith- 
standing the winter season and the bad- 
ness of the roads, two new doors have 
been opened to me at a distance from 
here. To these stations I have been in- 
vited by persons who have been convert- 
ed through the preaching of the word at 
Seehausen. I had several times observ- 
ed their earnest manner, and was not 
surprised when at length they remained 
for conversation. They came from two 
different villages, and said as regarded 
themselves they would gladly continue to 
come to Seehausen ; but that for the sake 
of their friends at home, they wished me 
to preach there. To each of these places 
Ihave been twice, and found a numer- 
‘ous attendance. A hunger for the bread 
of life has been awakened, and many of 
‘my hearers at these villages have come 
‘through storm and snow to attend our 
services here. The men above-named 
are about to apply for admission to our 
church. 

17.— Visited a pious family at Schéne- 
berg, and endeavored to obtain access 
to sister V., but she is still kept a pris- 
oner by her husband, who is determin- 
ed to eradicate “mysticism” from her 
mind. Notwithstanding her husband's 
harsh treatment, our sister continues 
cheerfully to perform her domestic du- 
ties, and this seems to try Mr. V. more 
than an opposite course pursued by his 
wife woulddo. He has said to some one, 
“Tt would be more easy for me to carry 
my point if my wife rebelled against me, 
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than now that she is all submission.” 
We hope soon to find our sister at liberty 
to have intercourse with Christians again. 


The Catholic and Pilgrim’s Progress. 
24.— A young Roman Catholic from 
the mines near Carlsbad came to me for 
a Testament. He said he would be oblig- 
ed to take out the title page for fear of 
the priests. I asked whether he knew 
the prohibition of the bible to be one of 
the most fatal doctrines of his church ? 
“T have read enough of the bible,” he 
replied, “to know we are in error alto- 
gether; but it is no easy matter to leave 
a church in which one has been born and 
bred.” Being prevented by indisposition 
from going out to-day, I invited him to 
spend the day with me, and we read a 
part of Pilgrim’s Progress together. My 
visitor was much affected by the descrip- 
tion of Christian’s flight from the city of 
Destruction. “ That is exactly my case,” 
he exclaimed, “and my only hope of es- 
cape will be to stop my ears and to run 
for my life.” When the young man left 
me in the evening, he seemed determin- 
ed to waive all human considerations, 
and asked my prayers that strength might 
be given him to do what was right. 
November. Lord’s-day.— 1 had preach- 
ed twice at Wittenberge, a place where 
Sabbath desecration and an utter disre- 
gard of God's word prevail, and where 
our testimony has hitherto borne little 
fruit. To-day the Lord himself preach- 
ed to the perverse generation. Jn walk- 
ing along the road, I passed a large oil- 
mill, opposite which was a dancing house 
where the musicians were in full employ- 
ment. Suddenly I heard a cry of “ fire” 
behind me, and on turning round, saw 
the oil-mill in flames. In a short time 
the entire building was in a blaze, and 
there seemed no possibility that an ad- 
joining manufactory would escape a like 
doom. But here the Lord showed that 
his watchful hand is over those who fear 
Him. The owner of the oil-mill allows 
his people to work on the Sabbath; the 
proprietor of the manufactory is an Eng- 
lishman and a Christian, who keeps his 
premises closed on the Lord’s day. The 
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fact that the property of the latter there- 
fore remained unharmed, when escape 
seemed impossible, has struck awe into 
many minds. In my visits next day I 
found more willing hearers than ever be- 
fore, and I trust abiding impressions may 
have been made. 

As regards our stations during the 
past quarter, I can give a favorable re- 
port. Everywhere I have found peace 
and her attendant, prosperity. I only 
regret that notwithstanding a careful 
economizing of my time, I can visit the 
stations but seldom. The claims of the 
mission here are sufficiently numerous 
to call for further help. 


JOURNAL OF F. WEGNER. 
Persecution at Ludwigslust. 


Although our assemblies are still inter- 
dicted on pain of fine and imprisonment, 
we find itimpossible to exist without meet- 
ing for edification. For several Sab- 
baths no one ventured to cross my 
threshold, and my wife and daughter 
were my only hearers. Gradually, how- 
ever, we have met again, and we are de- 
termined that nothing but violence shall 
deprive us of our chief privilege in this 
wilderness where we are beset by foes. 
Latterly even strangers have again join- 
ed us, though we never fail to tell them 
the risk they run. As we dare not give 
away tracts in the streets, we lay them 
where they will attract attention in the 
public walks, especially in the grand 
ducal garden; and we have generally 
the satisfaction of meeting persons read- 
ing them. In Ludwigslust are many 
persons who incline to the truth, and 
who promise to attend our services as 
soon as we have liberty. Brother Feind, 
who some months ago, while on his way 
to England to be married, was arrested 
by the authorities and sent back to Meck- 
lenburg, is still waiting to have the cere- 
mony performed. The clergy will not 
do this, and we dare not; so that there 
seems no hope for our friends who have 


now waited for years for the accomplish- 


ment of their wish. They sometimes 
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come over here for comfort and encour- 
agement, but I ever regard them with 
fear and trembling.* 


LETTER FROM T. KLINKER. 
Winter hardships— Successful labors. 


During a recent tour to Herrenstadt, 
I visited five towns and two villages, in 
which I preached twelve times. The 
season has been most inclement, and of- 
ten I was compelled to wade long dis- 
tances through the Oder, with my books 
and boots on my back,— a mode of trav- 
elling at this time even preferable to the 
constant danger of being overturned 
with the boats, which ply on the river. 
A part of the way made by the diligence 
on shore led through a soft clay soil, 
where we frequently stuck fast, so that 
my patience was sorely tried. Yet am- 
ple compensation awaited me in the wel- 
come my errand every where found. In 
places where I had never yet been, the 
gospel was received as if it had been 
waited for. From some places I could 
get away only on condition of speedily 
returning. At S. and H. five persons 
have applied for membership, and others 
are seeking the Lord. While winter 
gloom is all around, the Sun of right- 
eousness is dispensing spiritual life and 
warmth. 

At Guttmannsdorf five persons have 
since my last visit come to a saving 
knowledge of the truth. I found them 
waiting for baptism. 

Here at Liegnitz, my dwelling has be- 
come too small for the increased attend- 
ance at the meetings, and the church, at 
much personal sacrifice, have hired a 
larger room. At other points too, larger 
places of worship are almost indispen- 
sable; but whence are the necessary 
means to come ? 

During the year 1855, I baptized thir- 
ty-four persons, and disposed of four hun- 
dred and sixty-five bibles and testaments. 


* Since the above was written, br. Feind 
and his bride have, alas, determined to return 
to the National church, in order to secure 
their marriage. 


| 
| 
| | 
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Visit to Bohemia — Missionary contri- 
butions. 

Once in the course of the year I cross- 
ed the Bohemian frontiers, and found 
tracts readily received. Although pope- 
ry prevails there as it does here, in the 
principality of Glatz, my reception is 
very different. In Bohemia, heresy be- 
ing less looked for, the people are not so 
warned against it as here, where we are 
known, and the people often flee from me 
asfromamonster. Several of our breth- 
ren have frequent occasion to go into 
Bohemia, and while they never fail to 
dispose of the New Testaments they take 
with them, they generally return with 
new orders. Our preaching stations, I 
regret to be able to visit only once in 
two months. 

The church at Liegnitz has of late 
made increasing effort to raise money 
for missionary purposes. A brother who 
was in the habit of having his skins car- 
ried to market for him, now takes them 
himself, and contributes the money thus 
saved tothe mission. The love of Christ 
has rendered others also inventive of 
means for raising money. In one of my 
visits, I found several sisters conversing 
on jewelry, ete. They had been deeply 
impressed bya letter on this subject from 
Dr. Judson, which appeared translated 
in our Missionsblatt. Truly, “he, being 
dead, yet speaketh.” The departed mis- 
sionary’s appeal decided our sisters here- 
after to abjure all worldly adornments of 
their persons. Praised be the Lord for 
all his benefits, spiritual and temporal. 
May our devotedness to His work in- 
crease from day to day. 


LETTER FROM T. WEIST. 
Ladies’ sewing societies. 

Although much remains to be wished 
for, the church here is beginning to feel 
an increasing responsibility with regard 
to missionary operations. Hitherto we 
have reaped, and we feel it is time to 
begin to sow also. Our sisters develop 
much diligence in their attendance on 
the working societies which have been 
formed for the benefit of the mission. I 
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[December, 


am happy to say that while these associ- 
ations are the means of realizing money, 
they at the same time greatly promote 
the spiritual advancement of our sisters, 
their intercourse on these occasions be- 
ing strictly of a religious character. 


JOURNAL OF P. DE NEUIL. 


Testimony to the Baptists — Religious 
awakenings. 


Oldenburg, Jan. 22.—I had been 
charged with making use of an extrava- 
gant expression against the state church, 
and sentenced to a severe punishment. 
To-day, agreeably to a summons receiv- 
ed, I was compelled to appear at the civil 
court. Five witnesses were heard. Then 
the procurator-fiscal, Mr. C., rose, and in 
an eloquent speech spoke warmly in fa- 
vor of the Baptists. The court listened 
in breathless silence, and Mr. C., in con- 
sideration of the “good report” which 
the Baptists have in the country, recom- 
mended my case to be leniently treated. 
The sentence pronounced on me by the 
ecclesiastical court was nevertheless con- 
firmed. 

26.— At Upgast, from two to three hun- 
dred persons were assembled at our meet- 
ing, and till late in the night, people re- 
mained for conversation. Only the ex- 
citement of the occasion kept me from 
feeling the exhaustion from which I suf- 
fered the following day ; notwithstanding 
which I was compelled to converse with 
many visitors. Often my body cannot 
keep pace with the desire of my spirit to 
be up and doing ; but even when most 
weary, I rejoice to have the conscious- 
ness that it is my pleasure to spend and 
be spent in the service of my Lord. 

At Upgast I baptized a woman who at 
present was the only fit subject for bap- 
tism, though many long for the ordinance. 
This woman gave me her silver earrings 
for the mission. At Bachbad a woman 
was baptized whose husband was so deep- 
ly affected by the sight, that he the next 
day himself became an applicant for the 
ordinance. Much caution is however 


needed in admitting persons to church 
fellowship, and I rejoice in this respect 
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to have the counsel of more experienced 
brethren. Throughout the grand duchy 
of Oldenburg a revival of spiritual life 
may be said to be taking place. Our 
meetings are every where crowded, and 
I long for the summer, when we can re- 
sort to open-air preaching. The Lord 
keep us dependent on himself for an “ in- 
crease” on our work. 


JOURNAL OF F, ONCKEN. 
Timid believer — The gospel made ef- 
fectual. 

Bremen, Jan. 20.— Visited a pious 
girl, sixteen years of age, who was cop- 
verted at our meetings, but did not ven- 
ture to apply for membership. She is 
now confined by illness to her room, 
which she will probably never again quit. 
Although she believes the Saviour has 
pardoned her sins, she deplores that she 
did not while in health publicly put on 
Christ. She fell into the snare set by 
Satan for those whom he cannot keep 
from Christ,—a fear that they might dis- 
honor their profession,— too often forget- 
ting that he who has begun the good 
work will also carry it on to the end. 
The mother of this girl has long been a 
member of our church ; yet she says her 
faith is often strengthened by witnessing 
her daughter's perfect trust in Jesus. 

Feb. 21.— Visited a woman who was 
ill, and tried to show her that sin is the 
source of all misery, Her husband lis- 
tened some time in silence, but at length 
angrily interrupted me by saying it was 
an insult on my part to make his wife 
out to be so greatasinner. The woman 
was in tears, but they were of the right 
kind. “Do not be angry,” she said to 
her husband; “I feel what the missiona- 
ry says to be true. I cannot answer 
God for one in a thousand.” The man 
thought I must have applied some charm 
to his wife; during her illness she often 
thanked God, that while in health she 
had done her duty; and now to hear 
such a confession from her lips was amaz- 
ing. I sought to show him what the 
Spirit of God can do, and he at length 
also confessed he had come short of the 
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glory of God. Both the husband and 
wife then thanked me for my visit, and 
promised to study the word of God. 

In December I preached at W., where 
an extraordinary interest in the service 
was manifested. Some disturbance was 
however caused by the unruly behav- 
ior of a number of boys, who were still 
sporting the confirmation garments in 
which they had been made Christians in 
the morning. I succeeded in telling 
them how far from being Christians they 
were, and they at length slunk away. 

Much of my time is spent in visiting 
the members, who live scattered on the 
banks of the Weser, but form one church 
at Seefeld. They exhibit much earnest- 
ness and zeal, and their consistent de- 
portment, more than even our preach- 
ing, has been the means of winning souls 
for Christ. 


LETTERS, &c. FROM MISSIONARIES. 


Burmah. 


{AULMAIN.— BURMAN Misston, June 16.— 
oe May 20 (2), 81, June 4, 27, July 12, 
28.—Pus. Com., March 4.—J. Wapr, May 5, 
20, 29 July 18.—C. Hipparp, May 81 (2) with j., 
June 26, July 10, with j., July 16.— D. Wurra- 

er, May 7, June? 

Tavoy.—E. B. Cross, Apett 30, June 27.—T. 

LLEN, May 26, 29, June 26. 

“oo —J. Dawson, May 22, 23, June 3, 
17, July 18, 19(2).— Mrs. INGALLS, May 26, June 
20, July 19.—v. L. Brayton, June 16, July 19, 
28.—J. H. Vinton, May 23, 29, June 20, July 21. 

Bassern.— H. L. VAN METER, May 11, June 
12 (2), 25 (2), July 24.—J. L. Dovueiass, April 
29, June 10, 16. 

HENTHADA.— MISSION, May 28.— B. C. THom- 
As, July 15.—A. R. R. Craw ey, June 18, 23, 
July 16. 

Prome.—T. Simons, July 28. 

P. Warrovs, May 9, 
June 26.— Mrs. M. V. Harnis, May 9. 

Anracan.—A. B. May 26, June 
9:—Mrs. 8.. July 5, 25, Aug. 8.—Mrs. S. H. 
Knarr, June 17, 18, July 8, 14, Aug. 4. 


Assam. 


Mission, April 26.—S. M. Warrtina, May 19, 
(2), June 18, July 22(3).—A. H. Danvorrn, Ma 
17, July 5, 23 (3). — M. Bronson, June 6, July 7, 
Aug. 4 (2); — Mrs. B., May 19 (2), June 6.— W. 
Warp, May 9. 


Teloogoos. 
L. Jewett, Dee. 24, 55—Jan. 1, June 19, 21. 


Siam. 

Mission, April 11, July 9, Aug. 6.— W. AsH- 
More, May 20, July 19, 21, Aug. 6.—J. H. 
CHANDLER, May 81, June 7,17.— 5S. J. SMITH, 
May 5, June 20.— R. TeLFrorp, May 5, 31, July 
19, 22. 


’ 


Hongkong. 
J. W. Jounson, June 9, July 7, 8, Aug 8, 9. 


| 

| 

| 
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Ningpo. 


M. J. Knowrton, May 19, July 25.—E. €. 
jens, July 10.—D. J. Macaowan, April— 
une? 


France. 


E. July 21, Sept. 13.—A. Dez, 
Sept. 17, Oct. 13.—1. Fouon, Noy. 1. 


Germany. 
J. G. ONCKEN, Sept 12. 


Delawares. 
J. G. Pratt, Aug. 13, 20, Sept 18, Oct. 9. 


Cherokees. 
E. somme, July 21, Oct. 7.—J. B. Jones, 


DONATIONS. 


RECEIVED IN OcToBER, 1856. 


Maine. 


Hancock asso., D. Morgan, Jr., tr., 
20.65; Sedgwick, lst ch. 34.24; 
North ch. 4; Brooklin, ch. 31.25; 
Brooksville, ch. 3; Mariaville, 
ch.490; Waltham, ch. 2.68; Sul- 
livan, ch. 1; Rey. C. C. Long 10; 
to cons. Rey. Ebenezer Pinkham 


L. M. 

York Asso., M. C. Hurd tr., bal. 
fr. last year 4; Harriet W. Fox 
1; Milton Mills, C. Swasey 8; © 
Sanford, Ist ch. 14.50; Wells, 
Fem. Miss. Soc. 26.86; Acton, 
ch. 16.73; Lebanon and North 
Berwick, ch. 23.49; Kennebunk, 
ch. 10.67; Village ch. 1; Shap- 
leigh, Ist ch. 7.85 ; 2nd ch. 5; per 
Rey. F. Merriam, agent, ll 

Oxford Asso., l. Gross tr., per Rey. 
F. M., agent, 

Alfred Gore, ch. 4.71; Paris, Mrs. 
M. Cummings 3; North taris, 
ch. 3.25; East Auburn, ch. 5.50; 
Gardiner, ch. 4.75; Bowdoin: 
Cape +A 8. 

iggins 3; per Rev. F. M., agt., 27. 

Kennebec W. A. F. Ste. 
vens tr., Bloornfield, ch. 109.19; 
New Sharon, ch. 14; Anson, E. 
Emery 1; Mt. Vernon, ch. 18; 
Waterville, ch. 58.75; 

Bangor, Ist ch., R. Ciark tr., 75; 
Yarmouth, *a friend” 16; Rock- 
land, ch., J. Waketield tr., mon. 
con. 40.19; J. Waketield 50; 


111.72 


4.10 


181.19 


New Hampshire. 


New London, Young Ladies’ Lit. 
and Miss. Asso., Miss Sarah E. 
Upham tr., in the Lit. and Sci. 
Inst., for the Siamese Mission, 
10; Rumney, G. B. Bills 3; Con- 
cord, ist ch., of wh. 25 is fr. Sab. 


Sch., 100; New Boston, ch. 3; 116.00 
Milford Asso., Rey. J. Atwood tr., 
r Rev. H. Tonkin, agent, 40.61 


arner, ch. 2.50; Hopkinton, ch. 
8; per Key. HU. T., agent, 5.50 


— 162.11 


Donations. 


[ December, 


Vermont. 
Passumpsic, ch., per Rey. J. Al- 


drich, agent, 21.00 
Addison Asso., per Rey. M. H. 

Bixby, 24.16 
Barre Asso., per Rev. M. H.B., 24.64 


Lamoille Asso., 43; Jonson, Fem. 
Miss. Soc. 16.02; Jericho, Fem. 
Miss. Soc. 9.85; Swanton, ch. 
and cong., of wh. 10.50 is fr. 
Fem. Miss. Soc., 82.12: Burling- 
ton, ch. 8.40; Fairfax, Mrs. Ta- 
bor 2.50; Elder Butler 60 et-.; 
per Rev. M. B., 

W. Wardsboro’, ch., friend,” 
assessment on pledge, 5; Mrs. 
Chioe Knowlton 1; J. Allen 1; 
Mrs. C. R. Sprague, J. Derby, 
H. Dike, and I’. M. 60 cts. ea., 
2; Mrs A. R. Morse 21 cts.;: Mrs. 
F. Derby, Mrs. M. E. Brown, 
Mrs. H. Pike, and Mrs. Knights 
25 cts. ea, 2; 

State Convention, Jouathan Dra- 

_ per tr., of wh. 14.77 is tr. Jericho 
ch., and 10 fr. Hon. T. Galusha, 
to cons. Rey. Jonathan Bald- 
win and Key. Austin Norcross 
L. M., per Rey. H. Tonkin, 
agent, 


11.89 


10.21 


893.86 


Massachusetts. 


Boston, Charles st. ch., mon. con. 
14.64; Mrs. H. Wood 1.50; Miss 
Ann Covell 50 cts.; “a temale 
friend 5; 

Dorchester, a friend 106; Newton 
Corner, Lyman Tiffany, to cons. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Slater L. M_, 100; 
Newton Upper Falls, Ladies’ 
Miss. Soc., L. Bixby tr., 6.50; 
Newton, 2nd ch.. 1. J. Richard- 
son mon. con. 10.73; Orleans, 
ch., Fem. Miss. Soc, for Bur- 
man Missions, 10.50; Holyoke, 
Ist ch., mon. con. in Oct. 10; 
Lowell, Ist ch., J. A. Brabrook 
tr.,100; West Cambridge, ch. and 
cong., T. O. Hutchinson tr.. to 
cons. Asa Locke L. M., 110.59; 
Brookline, ch., D. Sanderson tr., 
mon. con. in Oct. 28.46; Med- 
tield, ch. 82; Natick, * a triend” 
5; Charlestown, * a lady's thank 
offering 75 cts.; Gloucester, ch. 
73; Hinsdale, an aged lady 1; 

Sturbridge Asso., East Brooktield, 
ch. 28.15; Sturbridge, ch. 22.97; 
Belchertown, ch. 8.55; Wales, 
ch. 7; East Longmeadow, ch. 
6.50; Three Rivers, ch. 3; per 
Rey. J. Ajdrich, agent, 

Lowell Ass6., Chelmsford, Ist ch., 
of wh. 20 is for Karen Missions, 
46.75; Central ch. 64.94; North 
Reading, ch. 9.67; Littleton, ch. 
12.55; Billerica, ch., of wh. 25 is 
toeducate Benj. Putnam in Now- 
gong Orph. Sech., 31; Mrs. Un- 
derwood 1; Lawrence, a friend 
2; per Rey, J. A., agent, 

Old Colony Asso., Kingston, ch. 
17.57; North Scituate, ch. 22; 
Rey. T. Conant 5; South Han- 
son, ch., of wh. 18.04 is fr. F. M. 
Soc., 19.54; North Marshfield, 
ch. 16; Middleboro’, Ist ch. 7; 
8d ch. 14; Middleboro’, 
two friends 75 cts.; per Rev. J. 

A., agent, 01.86 

Berkshire Asso., Lee. ch., of wh. 

25 is fr. Sab. Sch., tosup. a lad 
in Nowgong Orph. sch. 29.55; 
Kecket, ch. 31.67; N. Harris 5; 
Chester, ch. 5; Pittsfield, ch. 5; 
West Stockbridge,ch.7; Savoy, , 


610.17 


167.92 
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ist ch. 2; Dea. Root 5; Egre- 

mont, ch. 20; Stamford, ch. 1.30; 

Florida, ch. 70 cts.; per Rey. J. 

A., agent, 112.22 
Salem Asso., 50; Salisbury and 

Amesbury, ch. 17655; Marble- 

head, ch. 45; Georgetown, ch. 

14.75; Beverly, Ist ch. 6; 2nd 

ch. 40.14; Lynn, Ist ch. 75.13; 

Danvers, ch. 25; Manchester, 

ch. 16.67; per Rey. J. A , agent, 449.24 
Randolph, ch. 88.39; Fall River, 

Ist ch., mon. con. 47; Worcester, 

my mon. con. 11; 

r Rey. J.A., agent, . 
— 1614.56 


Rhode Island. 


State Convention, R. B. Chapman 
tr., Providence, Ist ch., of wh. 
100 is Miss Eliza Angell’s an. 
sub., tocons. Rev. J. A. Tilling- 
hast L. M., 28.66 is fr. mon. con. 
in Aug. and Sept. and l0fr. a 
friend of missions, 138.66; Pine 
st. ch., Sab. Sch., to cons. Com- 
fort Edwin Barrows L. M., 109; 247.06 


Connecticut. 


New Haven, Ist ch., in part, of 
wh. 100 is fr. Sab. Sch., to cons. 
Jacob P. Merrow L. M., and of 
this 30 to sup. a child in Assam 
Orph. Sch., 418.04; Easton, ch. 
39; 457.04 


New York. 


Albany, Samuel Patten 100; South 
Livonia, ch, 11.65; Preston, ch., 
mon. con. 5; Yaphank and other 
chs. on L. 1.5; Albion, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. Van Dusen, with 
prev. donas. to sup. a Karen 
preacher, and with other donas. 
to cons. Mrs. M. M. Randall L. 

f.,35; 56.65 

Essex and Champlain Asso. 16.41; 
Crown Point, friends 34; O. J. 
Durand, 25; Mrs. Sheldon 1; 
Miss Sheldon 3 ets.; Moriah, ch. 
27.50; Jay, ch. 39.60; West Platts- 
burg, ch. 85.80; Keeseville, ch. 
45.75; Westport, ch. 39.74; Wills- 
boro’, ch. 1; J. Waketield 1.50; 
Ira Slaflord, 30; to cons. Rev. 
Stephen Wright and Rev. Cal- 
vin Fisher L. M., per Rey. O. 
Dodge, agent, 

Washington Union Asso., White- 
hall, ch. 50; W. W. Cook, to 
cons. Mrs. W. W. Cook L. M., 

100; per Rey. O. D., agent, 150.00 

Saratoga Asso., Stillwater, 2nd ch. 

27 68; Amsterdam, ch, 22.50; per 
Rey. O. D agent, 

Hudson River South Asso., Har- 
lem, ch. 10; New York city, a 
friend 10; per Rey. 0. agent, 20.00 

New York Asso., Piermont, ch. 

12; Nyack, ch, 16.87; per Rev. O. 


D., agent, 27.87 
Deposit Asso., per Rev. L. W. Ol- 
ney, per Rev. O. D., agent, 74.08 


Erie Asso., Clear Creek, ch. 1.50 
Ellington, ch. 2.50; per Rey. H 
A. Smith, agent, 4.00 

Livingston Asso., Avon, ch. 5.50; 
Hemlock Lake, ch. 9; Lima, ch. 

Mt. Morris, ch. 73.25; York, 
ch. 47.59; to cons. Elijah W. 
Briggs L. M., per Rey. H. A. 
S., agent, 144.19 

Monroe Asso., Pennfield, ch. 46 50; 
Dittsford, ch. 50 ets.; M. Varker 
10; George Parker 2; Webster, 

Eli Sherwood 250; Sabin 
VTwitehell 1; Churchville, ch. 


; 
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85.47; Mrs. H Knowles 3; Roch- 
ester, Ist ch., Sab. Sch., for na- 
tive teacher, Yan Po, 59.77; 

ch., of wh. 25.60 is fr. Sab. Sch., 
105.08; Ogden, ch. 59.25; Wheat- 
land, ch. 30; Brockport, ch., to 
cons. George P. Allen L. M. 
103.50; Parma, Ist ch. 14.75; 2nd 
ch. 2130; Clarkson, A. Fielding 
2; West Henrietta, ch. 6.50; 
United Henrietta, ch. 11.50; 
Clifton, ch 27.66; Fairport, ch. 
89.50; per Rev. H. A. S., agent, 581.78 

Ontario Asso., Benton, ch. 9.75; 

Geneva, ch. 28.69; Naples, ch. 

3.70; Bethel, ch. 18.25; Junius 

and Tyre, ch. 10.75; Middlesex, 

Samuel Jones 10; with other 

donas. to cons. Rey. D. D. Greg- 

ory L. M., per Rev. H, A. 3., 

agent, 81.14 
Orleans Asso., Yates, ch., per Rev. 

H. A. agent. 

Seneca Asso. 12 57; Ithaca, ch. 5; 

Lodi, ch. 5; Bennettsburgh, ch. 

50 cts.; Romulus, ch., of wh. 22.- 

30 is fr. Sab. Sch., for Now- 

gong Orph. Sch., 70.83; Ovid, 

ch. 77.85; Watkins, ch. 1; 

Hanly 5; a friend 1; Trumans- 

burgh, ch. 14; to cons. Hiram 

Bloomer and Rey. William Ev- 

erett L. M., per Rev. H. A.S., 

agent, 192.75 
Wayne Asso., 36.47; Palmyra, 

Sab. Sch. 1.66; Ontario, ch. 7.84; 

N. J. Lusk 1; Williamson, ch. 3; 

Macedon, ch. 7; per Rey. H. A. 

S , agent, 56.97 

Yates Asso. 11.82: Prattsburgh, 
ch. 28.75; Penn Yan, ch. 44.78; 
Branchport, ch. 7; Towlesville, 
ch. 3.25; Italy Hollow, ch. 4; 
Italy Hill, ch. 4.50; sr. Rouse 53 
cts.; Poultney, 2nd ch. 8387; a 
friend 25 cts. ; to cons, Mrs. Mary 
I’. Bainbridge L. M., per Rey. 

H. A. S., agent, 108.25 

Chenango Asso., per Rey. H.A.S., 
agent, 

St. Lawrence Asso., with other 
donas. to cons. Miss Lucinda 
Crawford L. M., per Rey. H. A. 

S., agent, 43.54 

Cortland Asso.. Solon, ch. and 
cong. 1.25; MeGrawville, Juv. 

Miss. Soc. 6; Dryden, ch. 1; Cin- 
cinnatus, ch. 2.50; Lansing and 
Groton, ch. 3; per Rey. H. A. S., 
agent, 13.75 
Mohawk River Asso., per Rey. D. 
G. Corey, per Rev. WH, A. S.,agt., 14.25 
2047.42 


New Jersey. 
Paterson, ch. 65; A. W. Runyon 


West N. J. Asso., Alwaystown, 

ch. 10 68; Cedarsville, ch. 4.25; 

per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, agent, 14.93 
Central N. J. Asso., Bethlehem, 

ch. 15; Hamilton Square, ch., of 

wh. 21.86 is fr. Youths’ Miss. 

Soc., 75.50; Weart’s Corner, ch. 

5; per Rey. S. M. O., agent, 95.60 

— 200.43 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia, Mary Anna sane 
streth, to educate Thir Sir in 
Rev. Dr. Wade's Sch., Maul- 
main, Burmah, 25; Pittsburgh, 
Union ch., Sab Sch. 30; 55.00 
Beaver Creek Asso., with other 
donas. to cons. Rey. Daniel Dan- 
iels L. M., 91.56 
Bridgewater Asso., 181; Gibson 
and Jackson, ch. 10.10; P. Gun- 
nison 5; Dimock, ch. 3.23; per 
Rey. 8. M. O., agent, 20.14 
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Central Union Asso., York, ch., 
G. M. Mathews 5; Beulah, eh. 
8.25; Vincent, ch., “a keepsake” 
fr. a poor widow to her orphan 
son in 1322, 25 cts., per Rev. 8. 

O., agent, 

Centre Asso., Hollidaysburgh, ch., 
H. MeNeal 20; Logan's Valley? 
ch., Mrs. G. W. Young 5; per 
Rey. 8. M. O., agent, 

Philadelphia Asso., Bridgeport, 
ch. 5; New Britain, ch. 14.75; 
Great Valley, ch. 19.84; Chest- 
nut Hill, ch. 17.27; Willistown, 
ch., of wh. 14 is fr. Sab. Seh., 
24; Colerain, ch. 14.77; per Rev. 
S. M. O., agent, 95.63 

Tioga Asso. 22.56; Delmar, ch. 

5.68; Cov ington, ch. 60 cts.; Ti- 
oga, ch. 9.08; Jackson, ch. 3.75; 
ver Rey. §. M. O., agent, 

yoming Asso. 62.87; Braintrem, 

ch. 12; Forkston, ch. 2.16; Un- 

ion, ch. 2; Kingston, ch. 2.50; 

Mehoopany, ch. 12.74; South 

Auburn, ch., R, King 2; Phebe 

Green 1; Exeter, ch, 5.17; Clyde, 

A. Ticknor 1; per Rey. 8. O., 

agent, 93.44 


13.50 


Maryland. 


Baltimore, Mr. Sears 2; Taney- 
town, ch., tow. sup. of a nat. 
preacher in Burmah, 5.87; 


Ohio. 


Granville, Welch Hills, ch., Sab. 
Sch. 7; Norwalk (?)* Baptist” 


25; 

Cwsar’s Creek Asso., James Wil- 
son tr., 34.05; Cowan's Creek, 
ch. 3.25; 

Middletown, Sab. Sch., tow. sup. 
of Rev. William Ashmore in 
Bangkok, Siam, 22.39; Strait 
Creek Asso., Kethany, ch. 22; 
Hillsboro’, Sab. Sch. 5; Cleve- 
land, Ist ch. 125; per Rey. J. 
Stevens, agent, 


37.30 


174.89 


Indiana. 
Ti anoe Asso., Attica, Rev. J. 
i. Kerr, per Rey. A. 8. Ames, 


agent, 
Curry’s Prairie Asso., Terre Haute, 
L. Thompson 5; 2nd ch. 1; 
per Rey. A. 8. A., agent, 
Freedom Asso., Ladoga, ch., per 
Rey. A. 8. A... agent, 
General Asso., coll. at anniversa- 
, to cons. Miss Emily A. Wil- 
liams L. M., per Rev. A. 8. A., 
agent, 
Northern Indiana Asso., Valpa- 


103.60 
raiso,ch., per Rev. A.S. A.,agt., 9.90 


6.00 
14.00 


Illinois. 


Carrollton Agrso., per Rey. J. B. 
Jackson, with prev. donas. to 
cons. Rev. J. Perry Jackson and 
Rey. B. B. Hamilton L. M., 

Salem Asso., Benj. C. Coghill tr., 
Monmouth, ch. 21.00 

Peoria, Ist ch., Sab. Sch. 14.89; 
Adams st. ch. 5; Tremont, Rev. 
Isaac and Mrs. Mary Merriam, 
of wh. 10 is 10 per ct. on Mr. Mer- 
riam’s L. M., 12; Miss Josephine 
Merriam 1; Chester, Miss D. 


Frone, 4; 36.89 


Donations. 


243.69 


153.50 


[December, 1856. 


Rock River Asso... Marengo, ch. 
0; Dixon, ch 1.50; Vekatonic, 
ch 17; Burrett, ch. 681; Union, 
ch. 3; per Rev. J. D. Cole, agt., 

McLean Asso., Bloomington, ch., 
per Kev. J. D.C., agent, 

Salem Asso., Roseville, Dea. B. W. 
Smith 1; Rev. W. Morse 5; per 
Rev. J. D. C., agent, 

Rock Island Asso., Mr. Hawes tr., 
6; Cordova, ch. 10; Union Grove, 
ch. 4; Oxford, Ist ch. 2; per Rev. 
J.D. C., agent, 

Illinois River Asso., coll. at Gen- 
eral Asso. in Canton ch., per 
Rey. J. D.C., agent, 

Springticld Asso., Dea. Watson 
tr.. per Rev. JD. C., agent, 

Ottawa Asso., E. A. Bowen tr., 
sundry chs., per Rey. J. D.C., 

agent, 


37.81 
15.00 


146.30 


Michigan. 


Kalamazoo Asso , Kalamazoo, ch., 
per Rev. A. S. Ames, agent, 

Jackson Asso., Jackson, ch. 16; 
South Jackson, Dr. D. Peck 6; 
wr Rev. A, agent, 22.00 

Flint River Asso., Almont, ch., 
per Rey, A.S A. agent, 

Michigan Asso., Troy, ch., per 
Rev. A. S. A, agent, 

State Convention, C. Van Husen 
tr., 197.60; coll, at anniversary 
17.37; per Rev. ALS. A., agent, 214.97 

Wayne Asso. 9.76; Flemington, 
ch. 4.38; Novi, ch. 9.10; Milford, 
ch. 7.18; Highland, eh. 6.58; per 
Rey. A. 8. A., agent, 


45 


818.44 
Less amt. uncurrent money, as 
per rep. Rev. A. 8. A., agent, 7.00 


44 


Wisconsin. 


Lowell Centre, Union Sab. Sch. 
2.32; Rev. Isanc Merriam 368; 
La Crosse, Ist ch., Elisha Whit- 
tlesey tr., 50; Green Bay, ch. 
2.30; Rev! D. M. Wileox 1; Miss 
Reynolds 1; 60.90 
Walworth Asso., Janesville, ch. 
76.28; Delavan, ch. 2; Geneva, 
ch. 2; Walworth, ch. 13 50; East 
Troy, William Child 5; per Rev. 
J. D. Cole, agent, 
Lake Shore Asso., Sheboygan, ch., 
per Rey. J. D. C., agent, 2. 
Dane Asso., Beaver Dam, ch., per 
Rey. J. D. C., agent, 6.11 
$2.12 


98.78 


Marquette Asso, Waupon, ch, 
per Rey. J. D. t., agent, 
209.99 


Iowa. 


Dubuque Asso., 40.63; Maquoketa, 
ch. 15; Cascade, ch, 15; per Rev. 
J. D. Cole, agent, 70.63 


$7770.79 
Legacies. 
Sturbridge, Ms., Jacob Morse 400.00 
Woodstock, N. Y., Dr. John Good- 


ell Jr., per Mrs. Maria H. Good- 
ell, Ex., 


Total from April 1 to Oct. 81, 1856, $35.831.47 


= 
6.00 
22.00 
68.19 
4.00 
—- $34.04 
495.70 
82.00 
— 
| 
| 
— | 
—— 479.33 
$8260.12 


| | 
| 
| 


